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I lately received from Oroomia a Syriac manuscript, copied recently tora ea 
- older document in the mission library there, which is full of interesting legendary 
ris and other matter. The whole fills sixty-two pages of sermon-paper size, eighteen 
: _ lines to the page, in good Nestorian script pretty fully pointed. It contains: ; 
(1) “Narrative of Moses the Approved in Prophecy,” a colloquy of Moses 
_ with God i in Mount Sinai. 
(2) “*The Letter of Holy Sunday that Descended from Heaven upon the 
- Hands of Mar Athanasius Patriarch of the Romans; which is the Third Letter ;”’ . 
_ which is the legend of which I published a text in an article in the last Journal of 


(3) The Martyrdom of Mar George. 
. (4) “The Narrative of the Father Ars4nis [é. e. Arsenius] King of Egypt, and 
how our Lord, to whom be glory, Raised him to life.” 
fig _ (5) Sundry shorter compositions, chiefly prayers and exorcisements. 
Of these compositions, the first and fourth I do not know of elsewhere in 
z Bertie: though they appear to exist in Karshfin, as follows: the first (and the 
second also) in 7209 Rich, Brit. Mus.; see Rosen and Forshall, Cat., 109-111; 
compare Wright, Cat. III. 1309; the first and the fourth in Sachau, 7, 4,15; and 
the fourth in Sachau, ‘‘Alter Bestand”’ 57 (Pet. I. 24). 
I present here the text and a translation of the fourth of these compositions 
from the above manuscript in my possession. In the text I omit the points 


"generally, as unnecessary; and for a like reason I omit lengthy comment. The 
*2 
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_ Syriac scholar will find in it a few words of lexical interest. Though I know | 
nothing of the origin or transmission of the legend, it has a Greeco-Egyptian odor, — 
and I suspect an Arabic transmission, and consequently a superior age for the _ 


-Karshiin documents. 
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(TRANSLATION.) 


THE HISTORY OF ARSANIS. 


Again the History of the Father Ars4nis [i. e., Arsenius], king of Egypt; 
how our Lord—glory be to him !—raised him to life. 
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Now on the day of Sunday, that was New Sunday [i. e., Sunday after Easter], 
our Lord arose to go to the land of Judea, that is to the land of Jerusalem. And 
they saw by the wayside a dry skull, that was a great head, whose like was not. 
And Jesus said to his disciples, This, then, whose was it? 

Then our Lord Jesus Christ stretched forth his hands to heaven, and said, 
My Father, who art in heaven, reveal to me the power of thy divinity, that I may 
speak with this dry skull, that it may tell me all the truth. 


Then the skull opened its mouth, and said to its Lord and to its Maker, Hail — 


to thee, Redeemer of the creatures! Commandment has come to me from 
heaven, that I should speak with thee everything that thou wilt. 


Said our Lord to it, Speak, speak uprightly whose head thou wert, wert thou » 


man or woman, rich or poor, giver or receiver, joyful or sad, from whence thou 
art. Moreover our Lord said to it, Of what tribe wert thou?— It said to him, 
My family is of the tribe of the house of Israel, of the tribe of Judah. 

Said our. Lord to it, And whom didst thou worship ?— It said to him, Idols 
of gold and silver.— Then said our Lord to it, What was the name of thy god ?— 


It said to him, The Bull; and such was its beauty: its head of gold, its feet of 


silver, its hands of smaragadi, its body of rubies (yaqtindé) and pearls. But 
then came Satan, entered into its body ; and it spake, ate something, and led men 
astray from their path. 

Then said our Lord to it, What was thy business on earth ?— It said to him, 
I was king of all Egypt, and was much the head in my kingdom over all the kings 
of the earth. And when I spread forth to go for game or hunting in the moun- 
tains, there went out before me four thousand servants in red clothing, four 
thousand in heavy clothing, four thousand in particolored clothing, every several 
one of them a bird in his hands called b4z4°[i. e., ., , a falcon]. 

Then said our Lord to it, What was thy business on earth of anything that 
was good?— Then said it to him, I gave every day, four thousand naked I 
clothed, four thousand hungry I satisfied, and I gave drink to the thirsty Then 
said our Lord to it, Our Father, who is in heaven, reward thee. Say, O skull, 
what came to pass in the day of thy death, and in the death of every one, when 
his breath [or, spirit] is taken away ?— It said to him, There comes King Death, 
his weapon in his hand, and there come with him seven angels; one takes away 
the light of his eyes, and one makes prey of his tongue; one sits on his hands, 
and one sits on his feet, and one removes his beauty and his color; and one bears 
off his breath [or, spirit] of man. And if there be no angels with him making 
prey of his body of man, his soul cries out until no one can remain with him. | 

Then said our Lord to it, Tell me of thy going to the grave.— It said to him, 
They bear it until it comes beside the grave ; when they bring near the soul over the 


grave, they say to it, This is thy place, this is thy house forever. When they lower | 


it into the grave, they seal its mouth. Then come two angels, and return the soul 
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‘itself within the body to the grave. They say to it, Respecting that which has 


been done by thee write whether it be good or whether it be bad. Then it says 
to them, What can I write? Nothing do I know, also I have no pen [reed], nor 
ink, nor paper. They say to it, Thy fingers are a pen, thy mouth is ink, thy 
hands are paper. All that has been done by thee write. And afterwards come 
two mighty angels, in their hands two rods of iron, and their teeth are long in 
their growths. And they open the grave with their teeth, and make prey of it 
[i. e., the dead] with their hands, and lay hold of it and stand it up, and say to 
it, Who was thy god? Ifhe be righteous, he says, God who is in heaven; but 
if he be a sinner, he says, Ye were my gods. Then they smite him* with those 
rods of iron until they make it go down to the seven chambers of Gehenna. And 
when they werey dismissing me, in that hour I heard a voice from heaven, saying, 
Cast his head to me, to the upper earth; because he was a giver in his time. 

Then said our Lord to it, Wherewithal do they torture the soul?— Then 
it said to him, The lowest chamber of Gehenna is of those that are worshipers of 
idols; and the second, of those that lie in their judgment; and the third, for 
those who worship fire and the sun; and the fourth, for those that crucified their 
Lord; and the fifth, for the heathen that say that which comes not to pass; and 
the sixth, for the corrupt that have not said in this world that they repent; and 
the seventh for them that have sinned a little in this world. 

Then said our Lord to it, Who is the ruler of Gehenna?— An oldman 
whose name is Michael, it said to him. The lowest chamber has seven sides 
between side and side; there are serpents and scorpions that smite the body until 
forever; the second chamber is hot with the flame of fire that ascends even to, 
heaven; and in the third chamber is tenfold fire, within which they smite the 
soul until forever. In the fourth chamber are corrupt worms that tear and devour 
the body of man until forever. In the fifth chamber is a caldron, within which 
are hot spits of iron that wound from ear to ear of man. The sixth chamber, 
darkness and blackness, weeping and gnashing of teeth. The seventh chamber, 
buffeting and weeping until forever. 

Then said our Lord to it, What didst thou see at all that was good?— Itsaid 
to him, I saw four companies, choruses, that were borne in clouds of light; one 
of martyrs, and another of confessors, and another of forgivers, and another of 
children, who were looking for thy coming. 


* Here the pointing indicates the masculine, as do both forms of the verb and the pointing 
in the preceding sentence. I have translated accordingly, but suspect that it isa slip of the 
seribe. The “skull,” “soul,” and the dead person, soul and body, are feminine in the MS., 
naturally. 

+ I assume that the scribe has omitted the final letters of the participle. As itis, itis in the 
singular number, which makes the rendering difficult. 
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Then ¢ our Lord was rehemene * and said to the skull, What wilt thou) that IL sy 
give thee?— Then it said to him, Look on me, and cause me to go out from 
Gehenna, for behold, I am tortured within it. 

Then our Lord stretched forth hands to heaven, and said, My Father, who 

art in heaven, Lord of the worlds, Creator of the sea and the dry [land], Deliverer 
~ of the affiicted, reveal the might of thy divinity in this dry skull, so that it may 

vie be made whole, and be restored as formerly. Then he passed his holy hands over 
it, and said to it, Arise thou in body and in soul and in bones and in flesh and in ~ 

every part, and let skin be stretched over it, in all completeness, by the might of 
our Father, who is in heaven. Then he laid hold of its hand and raised it up 
glorifying and saying, To thee be praise, Deliverer of the afflicted; praise to thee, 

Raiser of the dead; praise to thee, Only Son of Thee, who hast come for the sake 

of our deliverance. 

Then he fell down before his feet, and our Lord said to it, What is thy 
name ?— It said, Of my parents I was called Arsanis—— Then said our Lord to 

Arsanis, Work that which is pleasing to God.— Then he was blessed of him. 

And he signed him with the sign of the cross, and said to him, Go to the moun- 

tain, and for thy first fruits, eight years of good conduct, in fasting and in prayer, 

while thou be eating no bread and drinking no water, but the sacrament Ee abone, 
from Sunday to Sunday. cae 

_ And after eight years he perfected his body and his soul in beauty,and made 

Es it worthy with Him, and with the fathers, the prophets, and the apostles, and the 

: just, to receive delight in the kingdom. Amen. 

Ends the narrative of the elect Arsinis, by the hands of me a child im sin, 
priest, Zerwanda. O pious reader, entreat from the Lord Jesus that he will show 
him mercy in the last day. Amen. 


* The same word that renders évepiufoaro, John 10:33, ete. 
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THE QUIESCENTS (OR VOWEL-LETTERS) 7 IN ANCIENT 
HEBREW ORTHOGRAPHY.* 


By Pror. D. CHWOLSON. 


Translated by T. K. Abbott, B. D., Trinity College, Dublin. 


1 5 er 
. It may be affirmed a priori that the Hebrews originally did not use these letters 
in the middle or at the end of words any more than the Pheenicians,; of whom we 
know positively that it was only at a comparatively late period and gradually that = ss rag ; 
the vowel letters were introduced amongst them. In these is, in our judgment, a 
Xs absolutely no ground for supposing that the Hebrews, who used the same alphabet 
as the Phcenicians, and who spoke a language hardly differing from theirs except 
dialectically, employed an orthography peculiar to themselves alone. Nor can it 
be supposed that the ancient Hebrews, at the time when the Hebrew tongue was 
still living, would have had a greater need than the Phoenicians to make their 
writing more distinct. Even the arbitrary way in which one and the same word 
is written often in the same chapter, we mean the arbitrary scriptio plena and | 
defectiva (in which chiefty the Samaritan text of the Pentateuch differs from the i Ni 
Massoretic recension and in which consist most of the variants in the Hebrew A ly 
MSS.)—this circumstance alone, we say, clearly points to the fact that the intro- : 
duction of the vowel letters, at least that of the letters » and } in the middle of 
the word, belongs to a relatively later time and that the use of them in many ¥ 
cases depended on the arbitrary choice of the scribes. We have, however, other < 
positive proofs that the vowel letters ‘77, even at the end of the word, were 
originally not written, so that in the ancient texts it was not possible to distin- 


* The essay of which the following is a translation appeared in Vol. Il. of Travaux de la 3° 
session du Congres international des Orientalistes. As it possesses considerable importance, and is 
frequently referred to, but is rarely met with, I have thought that it would be doing Hebrew 
students a service to make the contents more widely accessible. Prof. Chwolson has favored 
me with a copy containing his own additional notes and corrections. It ought to be mentioned’ 
that the thesis here maintained, namely, that the Hebrew text had originally no vowel letters, 
was propounded by Dr. Chas. Wm. Wall, of Trinity College, Dublin, so long ago as 1835. His 
work, On the Ancient Orthography of the Jews (in which he treated largely of Egyptian and Assyr- 
jan writing), extended to five octavo volumes, the first published in the year mentioned, and the 
Jast under a separate title in 1857 (Proofs of the Interpretation of the Vowel-Letters in the Text of the 
Hebrew Bible, and Grounds thence derived for a Revision of the Authorized English Version). Dr. 
Wall’s style was excessively prolix, and the work was besides so voluminous and expansive, that 
1 it attained only a moderate circulation. The first four volumes indeed may be considered 
obsolete, but the fifth contains interesting suggestions, though tediously discussed. Whatever 
eredit is due to priority in the matter, let it be his.—-TRANSLATOR. 
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guish, e. g., the Ist per. sing. Perf. from the 2d, and the 3d per. sing. from the 3d 
per. plur. Perf. and Imperf. 

It is well known that there exists in the Old Testament many parallel pas- 
sages which either depend directly one on the other, or are derived from one and 
the same source; and yet there are found in these parallel passages many differ- 
ences which cannot be referred to the interchange of similar letters and which 
find their explanation in the ambiguity of the ancient orthography, arising from 
the absence of vowel letters. 

I. The %, in the suffix of the Ist per. sing. Perf. - , was originally, as in 
the Phenician (F739 = 9M9t93), not written. Hence in 2 Kgs. 18:20, we have 
pnb’ 755 8 ON , but in Isa. 36:5 9Y7ON. As the » at the end was 
originally not written, it was hard to discover from the connection whether the 
_ Ist or 2d per. was to be read here; for one gives as suitable a sense as the other ; 
one, therefore, read 9f|7fJN and the other HON. gr 

In Jer. 6:15 we have \yy>! Dna nya 0°9593 195 737. In 8:12 
this verse is repeated almost verbatim—indeed, the only variant is one which, as 
we shall presently see, also finds its explanation in the ancient orthography—and 
there we have 9 aap) Mya. What was originally written there was DATS A 
which the one read O)f}39H , and the other DINT/25 - It is, as we shall see, 
particularly deserving of notice that this variant ae in one and the same book. 
1 Kgs. 8:48, the K’thibh is 93 for which stands in 1 Chron. 6:38 $793. So 
also Ezek. 16:59, the K*thibh has [Zyy) instead of 9Iw yp), and Job 42:2 
NY for Mp7; also 2 Kgs. 20:15 ONFYN VF, and Isa. 39:4 OPN WV - 

II. 4}, as sign of the plur. in the 3d per. of the Perf. and Imperf., was 
originally not written ; in the well known cases, where the plur. may be used just 
as well as the sing., some have used the first form and others the second. 

Dt. 24:16, we have thrice {di ; in 2 Kgs. 14:16 likewise }9{9} twice, but 
the third time, where the verb refers to {$8 in the sense “‘ every one” and there- 
fore may be put in the sing. just as well as in the plur., the K°*thibh has fy}? 
and the K*ri [Af9)’, that is in any case the sing. In 2 Chron. 25:4, 44479? stands 
in all three places. On the supposition that originally only Ffg’ was written, it 
is easy to explain the forms WY > wo? and nim Or ni" - 

Josh. 21:9, we have xp and in the parallel "1 Chron. 6:50 INP? 5 the 
sense admits either form. 

2 Sam. 12:5, we have J\9 949? FON; 1 Chron. 3:4 19 3553 Mwy; here 
J5)3 stands instead of )W)9; cf. 3:5, where we have )J5\§ which the Mas- 
sorites point »45)). 

2 Sam. 5:25 has y> the verb being referred to David; 1 Chron. 14:16 has 
5°) , David and his host being supposed to be meant. 


* The Revised Version has in Isaiah: ‘1 say, thy counsel and strength for the war are not 
vain words.” The rendering in Kings is: “Thou sayest, but they are but vain words.” —TRANSL. 
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2 Sam. 7:23, we read 3777 WN YPIND INN I INIWD DVD 
py> 95 myt55 DvTSN. In 1 Chron. 17:21, we read instead of this: WN 
oy > myb> ov>oNA 727 - The original text may have had yn and this 
being supposed to refer to the gods of the heathen so was written; the 
author of Chronicles, however, thought the God of Israel was meant; he there- 
fore wrote ara and added the article to DON .* 

2 Sam. 10:16 has 23 93 ON NN); 1 Chron. 19:16 15333 both forms: are 
grammatically correct. 

2 Sam. 23:11 D3 Opry; 1 Chron. 11:13 1D; ; 2 Sam. 23:12 5Y9", noe) 

9); 1 Chron. 11:14 39¥°"), pYS*YY) and 45%). Perhaps, however, these 
seal are written on account of the addition at the beginning of v. 18 that is not 
in 2 Samuel. 

1 Kgs. 8:8 has 99779) ; 2 Chron. 5:9 9799): the latter is perhaps the original 
reading, but the Sopherim referred it here to the preceding O'93/q and put it in 


the plur., while the author of Chronicles, or other Sopherim, referred the verb to 


PONT, which occurs there in the same verse, and put it in the sing. 

1 Kgs. 12:5 DYN 495°) ; 2 Chron. 10:5 775 both forms are grammatically 
correct. 

1 Kgs. 15:20 a by which the verb is referred to If} 73); 2 Chron. 16:4 
35°), by which it is referred to DIMA MY. 

1 Kgs. 22:15 reads Hon) moy and in agreement with this 1n v. 17 pow ‘ 
but 2 Chron. 18:14 reads ova} s>y and in agreement with this in v. 18 
7 you . These three verbs may be referred either to the speaker Ahab alone or 
to him and those about him. We adopt the supposition that the FF in so-called 
verbs its in which the third stem-letter is usually 9, and sometimes }), was 
originally not written, as the 7 here has only the significance of a vowel. 

1 Kgs. 22:30 has 895°), the verb being taken to refer only to Ahab, whereas 
2 Chron. 18:29 has $8595, the verb being referred to Jehoshaphat also. 

2 Kgs. 11:12 has NY)) and pn") , whereas 2 Chron. 23:11 has \S¥)95 and 
43°) ; the verb might be referred either to the priest Jehoiada alone, or to him 
and his comrades like the following }59%?%); in the following passage, 2 Kgs. 
11:19 has the plur. \7J!"°} and 2 Chron. 23:20 the sing. "}"))°). 

2 Kgs. 11:20 {ONT oy 55 yz’) and 2 Chron. 23:21 fit"); here both 
forms are grammatically correct, since the verb refers to the collective Dy). 

2 Kgs. 19:18 has quite correctly the plur. )§[3), since the verb refers to the 
WN 995%; but, in Isa. 36:19, the Sopherim have forgotten to add the sign of 
the plur. } and the punctuators have therefore made out of the original 343) 
(= 93M3)) a ns J), which is here quite unsuitable. 

2 Kgs. 25:1 has ial the verb being referred to Nebuchadnezzar; in Jer. 


* Cf. on this passage Geiger, Ursprung und Uehersetzungen der Bibel, p. 288.—TRANSL. 
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52:4 stands 9§M}, the verb being made to conform to the following 35%) which 
refers to the host. 

2 Kgs. 25:4 has 7; the verb being referred to the king mentioned in the 
following verse; for on account of the mutilation of this verse, in which the two 


words Sf} (so to be read instead of the unsuitable JF79% Jer. 52:7) and ~ 


NY!) Lave dropped out and are to be restored from J eremiah, this verb could not 
be referred to the preceding 4HMODN wIN. But in Jer. 52:7, the plur. s9>") 
was read correctly. 

Isa. 2:4 has 9} Nv’? NO; on the other hand Mic. 4:3 Nv’; both forms 
are grammatically correct. 

Jer. 10:25 has correctly the plur. SOON ; but, in the parallel passage Ps. 79:7, 
the Sopherim have forgotten to add the sign of the plur. } and the original 55x8 
has remained, although all the other verbs are correctly in the plur. 

Ps. 105:8, we have FAI onys mais for which 1 Chron. 16:15 has * * as) 
the original and correct reading here is certainly 5}, but no difficulty was felt 
in reading this group as }3}, although there was no 4 at the end. 

Ps. 106:48 has ODY77 95 “WN; on the other hand 1 Chron. 16:36 AN, 
where either the sing. or the plur. might be used. 

The unmeaning 729 2 Kgs. 13:21 is also explained by our view that the 4} of 
the 3d per. plur. was originally not written. This verb, as it stands in the sing., 
was supposed to refer to the dead man; but, as the dead cannot go, expositors 
have found themselves in a difficulty. The matter is, however, either the 
Sopherim forgot to add the plur. sign }, or they thought it possible that in some 
circumstances a dead man could go. We should read 455%) and refer it to the 
men who were burying the dead. The sense is then: ‘‘and they threw the [dead] 
man into the grave of Elisha.and went away.” ; 

Ill. 1 Kgs. 18:11, in $8959) and 3D°) the § of the plur. was forgotten to 
be added, as we see from the following §)"D°) and the ancient versions. $53 
has the ancient orthography instead of 4955}; see later x11. The § at the end 
of the suffix )§ was not written in Hebrew any more than in Pheenician. We do 
not infer this from the variant 1 Kgs. 22:48 Paya) and 2 Chron. 20:32 mPiela) 4 ioe 
here the suffix refers to the preceding v4 ‘which, in the earlier period, was 
treated as masc. and in the later as fem. But we believe it may be inferred from 
the circumstance that the Sopherim in some places mistaking, as it seems to us, 
ancient grammatical forms, erroneously added the }. There is no doubt that the 
imperfectum energicum existed in Hebrew as well as in Arabic and Phenician 
(cf. Schroder, Die Phdnizische Sprache, p. 205). Not to speak of the Nun epen- 
theticum, which is certainly nothing but the Nun energicum, which, at the end of 
words, has been lost, but before suffixes has been retained, we frequently find this 
3 graphically expressed. Thus Ex. 15:2 WIIDIDIIN) , Jer. 5:22 FAVA, sbid. 
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22:24 7A > Ps. 50:28 fod In those cases in which this disused 
grammatical form chanced not to ‘be elided by the older Sopherim, it was mis- 
taken by the later Sopherim and supposed to be a suffix, for which reason 


pvp? but to VIN and in 2 Sam. 17:12 FANS is a clerical error, as is clear 
from vy. 7. But the fem. form in the verb “)t refers to py and the original. 


i nt ee 


ic Vi they wrongly added a }. Such a case we think we find in the following passage : 

on Job 20:9 runs: }OPD UMW WY ND AoIN NY andw py “the 

i Se eye which has seen him does it no more (i. e., does not see him again) and his ¥ 
ie place no more beholds him.” The latter clause is harsh and unsuitable. Dill- : 
a mann refers to 7:10, but we shall see that that place also has been wrongly under- i . 
‘a stood. Moreover the fem. form in \§")t’> remains inexplicable since Dip is 3 
im always masc.; for in Gen. 18:24 the fem. suffix in =a)! does not refer to ae 


Ks reading was the imperfectum energicum pwn (= wn or perhaps pwn or 

es Nw) out of which was made ww, the ancient form being misunderstood. he 
The meaning is, ‘“‘ and it (i. e., the eye which previously saw him) no more beholds me 
his place”’ (where the dead now is).* Also 7:10 should be rendered, ‘“‘ He returns 2 
to his house no more and he no more knows his place” (in the text wrongly rage 
4373) for is’ = ied .t Perhaps also in 17:15 originally stood pe = 4 
pe. The unintelligible suffix Job 33:14 in my is likewise only a mistake : 
and should be deleted; perhaps also the suffix in 1 Age” 34:33. With greater y 

probability the suffix in 35:13 in FPS yu"? should be ‘deleted, since Nw is masc. ¥ 

aa and besides the suffix is hard to explain. ( 


In accordance with what has been said I would translate Job 34:27 thus: ag 

‘¢ When he gives rest, who can cause unrest ?{} When he covers the face (of man), < 

who then can look whether it be on a people or on a single man ?’’2 a 

oo IV. The 7 was written at the end of a word to indicate that the last sylla- : 
ble ended with 4, a, é, or e, and was in ancient times not written, in consequence 

of which this letter is very often wanting in parallel passages, as also in the oe 

K*thibh. n 

2 Sam. 5:9, we read FAIYYQ, but in 1 Chron. 11:7 WY9; the latter word oh 

is perhaps only a scriptio defectiva of the former. z 


* Here too the Syriac takes Wir as the object of the foregoing verb and renders 
f ; 19.2} <O}Qud wo2 ilo i.e., ‘and they shall not look for his place.” The Arabic, which, as \ 
E is well known, is translated from the Syriac, renders these words thus: Los! Y, 
x30 Wg Ati22 ‘“‘and they shall not seek his place.’ 
+ Here also the Syriac translator understands the place as we do. He renders the second 
half of the verse: miZLS S02 “\yodwto flo ‘‘and he no more knows his place.” The © 
Arabic has: x3\%v0 Last 22 ¥, 2 


+ On pw in Hiph, ef. Syr. prs ‘exagitavit’ and Nyt ‘commotio, conturbatio.’ 
§If 0°35 here referred to God, doubtless \)}5 would be written. 


A SS. ct PEP 
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2 Sam. 22:35, we read nwp PArd) for which Ps. 18:35 has rT) - What- 
ever account may be given of the etymology of this word in any case the first form 
is masc. and the latter fem.; both forms are here grammatically correct. 

Isa. 16:10 has AMY 90N0; but Jer. 48:33 MDOND- 

Jer. 23:5, we read IY FPO and in another place not indeed parallel but. 
related, 33:15, FAY POX. Probably what Was originally written was pis > 
which could be read PIs % prs and MTs - 

In the K*thibh fj stands for FTPJ eight times in Genesis and thirteen 
times in Deuteronomy. Similarly the 7} in the 3d per. sing. fem. of the Perf. is 
very often omitted in the K°thibh. 

V. Just as the Arabic imperfectum energicum in an and anna existed in 
Hebrew, as above remarked, so also the subjunctive in a existed in. Hebrew, 
but, in the time of the Sopherim, it remained only in the Ist per. sing. and 
plur. This a was indicated by a 7} placed at the end of the word, which, 
however, was originally not written. Hence we read 2 Sam. 7:9 FFAISN) and 
1 Chron. 17:8 PY 5). The nice distinction in the meaning of these two forms 
was not always grasped by the Sopherim, hence the difference in the ways of 
understanding the text and, in consequence of this, the different orthography. 

Similarly we have 2 Sam. 22:24 FIONWN), 388 THOMIN, and 50 Woe 
for which Ps. 18:24 reads MMUWN), 38 TIN and 50 FUWAIN - 

So 2 Sam. 24:14 has T2DN and 1 Chron. 21:13 55x§ ; Ezek. 9:8 T2DN) and 
in a quite analogous passage 11:18 SONY; Zech. 1:2 DWN and in the analogous 
place Mal. 3:7 FUWN). This pq is also often omitted in the K«thtbh. 

VI. Likewise the ;} which indicates the lengthened form of the Imv. in @ 
was originally not written; hence 1 Kgs. 22:9 MTD and 2 Chron. 18:8 949; 
2 Kgs. 14:10 aleg and 2 Chron. 25:19 Ta - The "Kthibh also sometimes omits 
this fF}, as for instance Lam. 5:1 yO ‘instead of tO) and 2 Chron. 25:17 
7? instead of i13?- 

Vil the Arabic accusative in an and a also existed in Hebrew as am 
and a; the form in an has remained, as Munk showed long ago, in many adverbs, 
as for example DION from [ON : pan from 1, dry from OH), op") from. 
1°), probably also in D7IN from 5998, and Oy, from the stem yy and 
other like cases. 

The form in a has likewise remained in adverbs, as for instance, ony is 
MD TION , etc., but also in many substantives, which has not always been 
recognized. "Thus the lexicographers have registered a word M2ON as fem., 
whereas it is only the accusative form of 29N and therefore is only found with 
‘ the prefix 5, where PIN expresses an object or purpose; ‘‘as for food.’ 
Similarly mia) is an accusative form of SYD ‘“‘above”’ with the signification 
*‘ upwards,” “higher up,” and hence with the preposition 5 always TPN? 
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“upwards”; with the preposition * on the other hand always SYD. A 
petrified accusative form (if I may so express myself) of 595 is 1999, that. 
is ‘“‘ by night.” 

This accusative form in 4 has also been retained in cases where we conjecture 
the so-called ;F local, which is in reality nothing but a vowel sign in the accusa- 
tive forma. This vowel sign 7} was originally not written any more than the 
other vowel letters ; hence we read 2 Sam. 10:14 "FF ND) and 1 Chron. 19:15 
MVP; 2 Kgs. 14:14 FA Dw Dw) and 2 Chron. 25:24 ye"; 2 Kgs. 20: 
17 m723 cee NwvD).. ..and Isa. 39:6 933; 2 Kgs. 23:34 OYD NON; 2 
Chron. 36:4 FN ; 2 Kgs. 25:7 5559 J4ND, and Jer. 52:11 4999". The 
circumstance that-in Gen. 10:11 VWN NY is read and not FVWN does not 
justify the inference that the verb NY does not refer to N imrod ; for it only 
shows that the Sopherim referred NY’ to ywN for which reason they did not 
place a fj at the end. But this by no means proves that the author wrote the 
passage in this sense. 

VIII. In so-called verbs 74/9 where the third stem letter is usually », some- 
times ), the 3d pers. Perf. ends in ;> in order to show that the preceding letter 
is followed by the sound 4. 

In the Imperf. the 7} at the end was not written so that the full form could 
not be distinguished from the apocopated. It was only at a later period that this 
rf} was added so that it might be known where mo) , for example, should be 
read and where 549. Since, however, it is not always easy to know which form 
is to be used, the s of the full form was often omitted in parallel places and 
also in the K‘thibh. Thus Gen. 26:34 FYI and ibid. 43, without any gram- 
matical reason, 7). 1 Kgs. 22:24 and 34 77°), 2 Chron. 18:23 and 33 5 
1 Kgs. 22:35 myn and 2 Chron. 18:34 Syn); in the former passages the 
leugthened form even with } consecutive. So likewise 2 Kgs. 22:19 335)» 2 
Chron. 34:27 more correctly J) 5 2 Kgs. 25:21 715 Jer. 52:27 FID"; Jer. 10: 
13 2p» ibid. 51:16 yy}; Ezek. 20:9 and 22 WYN) and ibid. 14 TWYN)- 
In the K“thibh also, as has been observed, this (9 is frequently omitted. 

The two chapters, 2 Sam. 24 and 1 Chron. 21, although independent of one 
another, are certainly derived from a single source. In the former chapter we 
have vy. 13 pus 55 7J02 and in the latter v. 12 |S 9955 MDD) - Since 
the latter more difficult reading cannot have arisen from the former easier one, 
we may suppose that 7 § is a corruption of HD, but this would be possible 
only on the supposition that the latter was originally written (0) .* 

IX. In the cases where (J as a vowel letter stands at the end of proper 
names and was at first not written, it is often interchanged with & , thus Gen. 10: 


* Bertheau and Wellhausen regard 15D) as a corruption of md) -—TRANSL. 
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7 OPV ANID and 1 Chron. 1:9 NOY NASD, but presently after 995) 
Moy. 

2 Sam. 21:18,20,22 FH IW and 1 Chron. 20:4,6,8 NOW. 1 Kgs. 22:8 or 
and 2 Chron. 18:8 NO). 2 Kgs. 15:33 NY} and 2 Chron. 27:1 FYI. Isa. 
22:15; 36:3,11,22; 87:2 and 2 Kgs. 18:37 and zo: 2 yoy’, but 2 Kgs. 18:18,26 
3 - 

X. The 79 at the end of the 2d and 3d per. plur. fem. of the Imperf. is often 
omitted. At the end of the 2d per. sing. Perf.,in weak verbs, it is sometimes 
written, sometimes omitted, as for example, mrayeP) and nn Isa. 37:23 
MIT and 2 Kgs. 19:22 nv - In the K*thibh frequently | As is written 
for nhs and [7 for FIN- 

XI. Yd6dh was used at the end and in the middle of words as a vowel sign 
for i and e, and as we believe also as sign of the plur. (in the construct state); 
earlier, however, it was not written, and hence it is wanting in many parallel 
passages. 

9 as suffix of the Ist per. sing. was probably always written, since it was 
probably in early times pronounced as a consonant. The variants 2 Sam. 22:44 
DY and Ps. 18:44 DY may therefore have been only accidental. On the other 
hand the 9 at the end of the plur. mase. construct was most probably originally 
not written as in Phoenician 3) = 955 (although it is an obvious conjecture that 
this ending was originally pronounced in Hebrew also as ai); and this easily 
explains the variants in the following parallel passages : 

2Sam. 5:6, we read {OND aw DIT, but in 1 Chron. 11:4 DIDNT 

“INIT yy"? ; both forms are grammatically correct. Similarly Josh. 15:63, 
DOWAT $3U/) (DID FN) and Judg. 1:21... ays. 

Josh. 21:21,27,32,36 has ap ipia) “yy; but 1 Chron. 6:42,52, DIP ces be 
which is less correct. This a is explained by the fact that on ae Ww 
was written, and this could be read ws yy or "wy: 

2 Kgs. 8:27, SNOAS 9 3] 32 ony but 2 Chron. 22: 3... V7. - 

2 Kgs. 12:12, FOND wy a Sy, for which the Qt rightly culate ie 
alae ; ibid., 22:9, 4 Sy without Q*ri. 2 Kgs. 18:28, 707 14 wow , and 
Isa. 36:13, “3. The sense admits either form. 

2 Kgs. 22:2 499 7971 993 J". 

2 Chron. 34:2 =p ys | Beale In the former passage S55) could have no 
influence on the use of the sing. 

2 Kgs. 23:3 FT INN 599. 

2 Chron. 34:31 9X. 

2 Kgs. 25:5 again SPN and Jer. 52:8 IN. 

2 Kgs. 25:24 OWON AVP INV Op and Jer. 49:9 TAY - Clearly 
what was first written was syn which the one read “yD and the other 
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— AyD; the LXX. read in the latter passage also 93/2), but the Syriac LEY 
lates on the contrary AJAY. 


Judg. 20:25 has 39M 994 FON OD, and ibid. 35, 39h 2 ; the 


Sopherim forgot to add a % in the latter place, and the punctuators read it as sing. © 


XII. The * in substantives plur. before the suffixes of the 2d per. sing. and 
of the 2d and 3d per. plur. might be a vowel sign for = or —, but before the suffix 
of the 3d per. sing. masc. and fem., e. ¢g., YDID and ynIsD , it cannot be a 
vowel sign; the Yédh before the suffixes seems then to be simply a sign of the 
plur. of the substantive. At an earlier period this Yédh was not written, as 
appears from the parallel passages as well as from the numerous K‘thibhs. In 
the Book of Joshua t3%9 in the plur. with the suffix of the 3d per. sing. ry is 
almost always written Tw UY2 (only in 21:13,40 Mw), in Chronicles, on the 
other hand always, 47). With other suffixes Saka is always written plene 
even in the Pentateuch. 

2 Sam. 24:14 yp, and 1 Chron. 21:13 yf. 

1 Kgs. 8:15 $999); 2 Chron. 6:4 9). 

1 Kgs. 8:29 Wy : 2 Chron. 6:20 Vay: 


1 Kgs. 15:15 wap) (read }yv/q/9) , instead of which the Massorites without | 


reason would put %¥%/3)), and 2 Chron. 15:18 1/4). 
1 Kgs. 22:13 Kthibh P27 and Qui 734; 2 Chron. 18:12 99977. 
2 Kgs. 11:18 MDD; 2 Chron. 23:17 YAMIN - eae! 


2 Kgs. 14:12 95 SIN: vIn; 2 Chron. 25:22 Poans. 
2 Kys. 21:6 $95); 2 Chron. 33:6 9995. 


1 Kgs. 13:11 §§5) stands for 935); see above. ; 

In the K’thibh this % is omitted in 162 places, of which the little read book 
Ezekiel alone contains 49. 

3M’ by its form can only be the plur. construct of an unused abstract 
; sala = ‘union’ with suffix of 3d per. sing. mase. In )DiD it was necessary 

to insert a 9 so that it should not be read SDD , but there was no fear of vay 

being read j"}/9’. Therefore as arule no was inserted. In eighty-nine places 
77’ is read, and only in three places in Jeremiah )9"fFR!. 

XIII. It is generally known that § and 9 as vowel-signs in the middle of the 
word were arbitrarily written or omitted (scriptio plena and scriptio defectiva). 


But from the parallel passages we learn that originally these vowel letters were 


nowhere written, in consequence of which the same word was differently read and 
differently understood. 
Gen. 36:28 wy}; 1 Chron. 1:41 Tw]; Deut. 24:16 and 2 Kes. 14:6 INDY ; 
2 Chron. 25:4 9[}19?; Josh. 15:19 nyann.-. Poy moj; Judg. 1:15 m>oy 
and PYM - 
2 Sam. 8:12,13 DIN? and DIS; 1 Chron. 18:11,12 HIN and OWN. 


*3 
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The latter reading is certainly the most correct, as is clear from 2 Sam. 8:13,14 © 


and Ps, 60:2. But O98 could arise only from OH 3X, not at all from OI4N. 
2 Sam. 22:26 \W33 OY), Ps. 18:26 “31 DY ; therefore what was written for- 


merly was 993 which admitted of being read 23 . We would not omit to 


mention that in Jer. 14:9, the LXX. translates. 315 og avip = VAD - 

2 Sam. 22:38 FDTIN; Ps. 18:38 QT N. 

1 Kgs. 22:30 NIA"; 2 Chron. 18:29 4X59). 

2 Kgs. 14:22 fy5'y8; 2 Chron. 26:2 FYDN. 

2 Kegs. 25:24 99719; Jer. 40:9 Wy. 

The absence of the vowel letter 9 in the middle of the word also gave rise to 
different reading of the vowelless word. Josh. 21:33 9; 1 Chron. 6:42 ay. ; 
both words were originally written’ “WW as above remarked. 

Josh. 21:15 pon: 1 Chron. 1:48 Pn. 

2 Sam. 21:19 99; 1 Chron. 20:5 3% Kethibh, we? Q*ri; at first no 
doubt was written “Jy, which could be read 3), TV}? and 7. 

2 Sam. 22:51 K-thibh, 9939; Qi, DIAN; Ps. 18:51 S539. 

2 Sam. 23:13 YD Se; 1 Chron. 11:15 aya) Sy, which reading is here 
the original, I will not decide; but either could arise from the other only if TS) 
were written instead of PY. 

1 Kgs. 22:15 FOYT); 2 Chron. 18:14 >A). 

1 Kgs. 22:35 WYO ; 2 Chron. 18:34 “775 . 

2 Kgs. 11:12 NY; 2 Chron. 23:11 NY). 

2 Kgs. 11:19 49); 2 Chron. 23:20 )%}. Originally "79) was always 
written. 

2 Kgs. 11:19 Ww; 2 Chron. 23:20 \3%y/)}. Originally even the plur. 
Hiph. was written Sy’) and read 0) . The writer of Chronicles read sv) 
as plur. Hiph. and therefore added 07 my. 

Jer. 11:20 PIs and zbid 20:12 pris - 

Ibid 28:5 FY and 83:15 PTY. 

Ibid 8:12 O9DF and 6:15 M957. 

It is very probable that the LXX. in Jer. 50:42 translates WINS by dc rip = 
WN. So that at so late a period even such a word as Uf was written 
without 9. ; 

According to what has been said, the verb 793) must have been in early times 
written 7 and the infin. Hiph. [3/7 instead of 7197. A form 3? for pang 
is possible since the ;7 of the infin. Hiph. is often dropped after the prefix 5 
(cf. Olshausen, Lehrbuch, p. 140). pa? (= P37?) was in early times written 
139 . This being supposed, we think we can explain the difficult superscription, 
Ps. 9:1, which has so much puzzled expositors, in the following way. The text 
now runs: 13? Mip-Oy Ay3D5. I will not mention all the more or less 


eth 


vce 
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forced, often ungrammatical, explanations of expositors; they may be found in 
all commentaries on the Psalms. We read Pa? ningy oY Mysp>. The last 
word is as above remarked = pam? and this may be a formula analagous to 
Sau. Pss. 32; 42; 44; 45; 52, 53; 55; 74; 78; 88; 89, and 142 bear the 
superscription UD ; ; Pss. 38 and 70 33199. We do not know what these 
superscriptions mean; but we know that there were Levites to whom the epithets 
DUD and D3 were applied (cf. 1 Chron. 15:22; 25:8; 2 Chron. 30:22; 
34:12: 35:3 ; Ezra 8:16; Neh. 8:7,9); itis not then a far-fetched conjecture that 
these superscriptions have some connection with these titles of prominent Levites. 
Tt is possible that from the §§95*§ may have been named a poetical form pain? 
and from the po'at urs another, Sy rr , perhaps also Soy ppreqie 

XIV. According to what has been said there can be no doubt that the 
ancient Hebrews originally wrote just as all the other Semites, that is to say, 
without any indication of vowel sounds by vowel letters. The Hebrew text was 
therefore exposed to all ambiguities, or rather ten-fold ambiguity. The necessity 
of guarding against gross misunderstandings may have made itself felt tolerably 
early, in part probably even before the exile. The same thought occurred to the 
Semites as to the Greeks and many other Aryan peoples, to select for the purpose 
of indicating the vowel sounds, those consonants which came nearest to them. 
It was desired to express especially the three fundamental vowels, a, i and u; 
indeed in the ancient period perhaps only these three vowels existed, and for this 
purpose the Hebrews chose Hé (which perhaps was called ha) for the long a at the 
end of the word, Yédh for i and Waw for wu in the middle also; 4 in the middle of 
the word remained without indication. I do not think that He and Yédh at the 
end of the word served from the first to indicate the vowel sound ae and é, as we 
might suppose from the present vocalization and as is actually so inferred by most 
grammarians. For the present final ae was certainly at an earlier period a and 
Yoédh at the end of words served either to indicate long { or as a sign of the plural 
construct, for which purpose it was also inserted before suffixes. ’Al&ph was used 
extremely seldom and only at a later period to indicate 4, and in those cases where 
this letter is now quiescent it was originally pronounced. Long é arising from 
a--i was rarely indicated and to express long 6 arising from a+ u, Waw was 
also used, but probably not until later. 

From the want of ancient written documents we cannot give an exact chrono- 
logical account of the process of the several orthographical changes. What is 
certain is that this was gradual and extended over many centuries, and we may 
conjecture that it was as follows. When? fell away in the feminine ending at, 
He was written at the end very early and almost uniformly in order to indicate the 
preceding long 4. This first step in the use of the consonant Hé as a vowel letter 
at the end of the word may have been taken as early as the ninth century B. C.; 
for this application of it is found already in the inscription of the Moabite king, 
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Mesha, belonging to this century.* In other words ending in a or a, the He was. 


generally written, but also pretty often omitted. Thus for example the so-called — 


He local is wanting in the Samaritan recension of the Pentateuch, and in the Tal- 


mud it is expressly said of the Jews in Jerusalem that they used frequently to — 


omit this Hé in writing. 

Yodh for 7? in the Ist per. sing. Perf. was likewise written very early and reg- 
ularly. It is possible, however, that this Yodh was pronounced as a consonant. 
and sounded perhaps as yi or ya; for I think the enigmatical termination ti of the 
1st per. sing. Perf. is probably connected with an ancient word from which the 
later Chaldee yat, yata with the signification “‘ self,’’ derived its origin. Probably 
later Waw began to be used for @ as sign of the 3d per. plur. masc. and fem. of the 
Perf. and of the 2d and 3d plur. masc. Imperf., which was likewise done consist- 
ently when the verb had no suffix; but where it had, the }) was often omitted. 
Still later Waw and Yodh, like v and 7 in Latin, began to be written for uw and 7 in 
the middle of words also, but this was not uniformly done, so that the placing or 
omitting of such vowel letters in many cases depended entirely -on the arbitrary 
choice of the copyist. Thus, for example, 99/7, Dp , and MOP 
were all written. Hence we frequently find that the very same word is written in 
consecutive verses, sometimes with, sometimes without these vowel letters. 

The use of Ydédh for the use of the plural construct at the end of the word or 
before suffixes, seems to belong to the still later innovations in orthography. 
Many traces of the old orthography in which this Yédh was wanting before suf- 
fixes have remained in the Book of Ezekiel and elsewhere. 

Since all these changes proceeded gradually, as we have said, it is impossible 
to assign the period at which they took place. However from the fact that on the 
one hand in the writings dating from about the fourth century the vowel letters 
Waw and Yodh in the middle of words were used much oftener than in the older 
books, while on the other hand the ancient texts cited in them were certainly, at 
least in part, written in the old orthography, as we see from the variants, we may 
infer that the employment of these vowel letters had come largely into use in 
that period. At that time also the Hebrew language began to die out and was no 
longer generally understood, and as great interest was taken just then about the 
ancient literature means were sought for making the old writings intelligible. It 
never, however, became a general practice to express the vowel sounds in the 
middle of words by Waw and Yodh, for on the Maccabeean coins this usage is still 
very irregular, the same word being written at one time with, at another without 
vowel letters. It is especially in this respect that the Samaritan recension of the 
Pentateuch differs from the Jewish text. The later textual critics, the Massorites, 
endeavored to settle once for all what words were to be written in particular 
places with, and what without vowel letters. They called the former writing 


* Cf. above XII. Moypw in this inscription, line 22, may be an accusative dual, the Y6dh 
therefore being pronounced as a consonant. 


Hey Pea AP ye Y 


Lariat ee i Ac : ee fae ue 
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male, i.e., scriptio plena, and the latter, choser, i. e., seriptio defectiva. These 


be ; critics having probably no suspicion of the comparatively late origin of the vowel 
¢ letters did not proceed according to any grammatical rules or linguistic principles ; is: 
a for they stated for example that a particular word was written in such and such | 


places plene and in other specified places defective, in which statements there can ee 
be no question of any grammatical principles. They only registered the facts of / a, 
the manuscripts they had before them, and which they thought correct. But as 
S the Eastern MSS. often deviated from the Western, they naturally could not tee = 
. arrive at any definite rule, and in fact we find that most MSS. of the Bible vary. . 
Sometimes even printed Bibles offer many variants in this respect. Even the 
Jewish critics of the middle ages often contend with one another how a particular 
word is to be written in a particular place, adducing in support of their divergent 
views the readings of different MSS. reputed correct. | 
With the help of the principle which has here been proved, as we believe, that ne 
the text of nearly all, if perhaps not quite all, the books of the Old Testament was 
originally written without vowel letters, and that it was only gradually and in the 
Ta ‘course of many centuries that these were introduced and not always consistently, 
many deviations of the LXX. can be explained. A former pupil of mine in the | i 
School of Divinity, now my colleague, Herr J. 8. Jakimoff, has successfully applied , 
this principle to the explanation of many deviations of the LXX. in the Book of 
Jeremiah. 
ae = In the explanation of the books of the Old Testament we that of course as a 
rule be guided by these vowel letters, for in explaining ancient writings tradition 
cannot and ought not to be disregarded; but we need not allow our hands to be 
tied by them. We need not claim an absolute authority for the vowel letters any ¥en 
e more than for the still later vowel points. The ancient Sopherim and the later 
Massorites had on the whole good traditions, and they were also conscientious ; 
without them we should grope in darkness like blind men. Had we been guided 
in the interpretation of the Old Testament solely by the very nearly related 
Semitic languages we should have introduced the greatest nonsense into our 
interpretation. ‘This does not now happen on the philological side. But we have 
advantages over those ancient Sopherim and Massorites; historical knowledge, 
scientific, methodical criticism of the text and linguistic science. The latter was, 
of course, unknown to them and they had no idea of the development of the 
Hebrew tongue, or of older and later grammatical forms. Armed with these 
helps we are justified in moving freely here and there in opposition to their state- 
ments, and we may for instance when necessary read Dts , although ay or 
WTS stands in the text since the author himself certainly always wrote only 
sy. So likewise we are justified in conjecturing here and there an ancient 
grammatical form misunderstood by the Sopherim and the Massorites ; indeed the 
latter have too often thought it necessary to correct ancient forms as for instance 
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the pronoun of the 2d per. fem. and the 2d fem. Perf. in 9 and others. The 
Massorites have at least allowed the old form to remain in the text; the Sopherim 
on the contrary have unquestionably removed from the text by degrees at least nine- 
tenths of the ancient disused grammatical forms. From the few ancient forms 
which have accidentally remained, and with help of the Arabic language and of 
linguistic science, we are in a position to recover in many cases the original Hebrew 
forms, which, however, in our judgment has not yet been satisfactorily done. This 
alteration of the ancient grammatical forms and of the ancient orthography is by 
no means an isolated phenomenon; the same thing has taken place in all ancient 
or relatively ancient literature, until the books came to be regarded as sacred, 
when the alteration of even a single letter was avoided or until a critical feeling 
was awakened and what was ancient was intentionally preserved. A Sanskrit 
scholar of authority has assured me that in the Vedas old and comparatively 
newer grammatical forms are often found side by side, which can only be a conse- 
quence of alterations of the ancient forms carried out without uniformity or con- 
sistency. I do not know whether this is also the case in separate portions of the 
Avesta. There is no question that the Homeric poems were grammatically made 
a mess of by the Alexandriaus. The ancient Arabic poems also have not been 
handed down to us in their original form, although perhaps the scribes have 
sinned less here in matters of grammar than elsewhere. Even the Qordn has not 
been altogether spared by the most ancient grammarians or more properly Qurra, 
i. e., readers of the Qoran. The literary works of the middle ages in Europe com- 
posed in modern languages, were for centuries altered in matters of grammar and 
orthography, as I have been assured by persons acquainted with these literatures. 

It follows from what has been said that it is quite absurd to try to determine 
the age of a work of the Old Testament by the orthography employed in it, as has 
frequently been attempted. For it is certain that what the ancient authors wrote 
had exactly the appearance of the Phcenician text of the inscription on the tomb 
of Ashmunazar, in which neither vowel letters nor separation of the words appear. 
We have also adduced instances in which variations, arising from the want of 
vowel letters, occur in the one and the same biblical book. Different Sopherim, 
therefore, must have taken a different view of the same vowelless text in different 
parts of the same book. No doubt the vowel letters ) and * occur somewhat 
more sparingly in the Jewish (but not in the Samaritan) version of the Pentateuch 
than in the other books of the Old Testament ; this, however, has no connection 
with the age of the Pentateuch, but the reason is this, that thé text of the Penta- 
teuch began to be carefully attended to much earlier than that of the other books, 
on which account the external form of the Pentateuch assumed a comparatively 
fixed form much earlier than that of the other books. It is possible that the 
external form of the text of the Pentateuch as we have it, may date not only in the 
main but even in most particular points from the first century, B. C.; that of the 
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other books is certainly more recent. There is a tradition, apparently authentic, 
preserved in the Talmud from which it appears that even while the temple stood 
attempts were made by comparison of the temple manuscripts to settle particular 
points of orthography in the text, e. g., whether pwr or FTP should be 
written; whether NF or Nj. 

XY. As we are speaking of the external alterations of the text we will touch 
though it be but slightly on a point which we have treated in more detail in a 
dissertation written in Russian; we mean the gradual change of the ancient gram- 
matical forms by the Sopherim. The peculiar grammatical forms occurring in this. 
or that Old Testament book are frequently used as a criterion of its age. Critics 
have hunted out in this or that book so-called Chaldaisms or Aramaisms and 
have said, this book must, therefore, have been composed in the period when the 
Hebrews came into connection with Aramean nations and were influenced by 
their language. But in their arguing they forgot the most elementary principle 
of linguistic inquiry, namely that whilst a people may enrich its lexicon with for- 
eign words by intercourse with another nation or nations it never enriches its 
grammar with foreign grammatical forms. Did ever an Italian or a Frenchman 
in the middle ages write Latin with Italian or French grammatical terminations, 
although Italian and French are directly derived from Latin? The anguage 
spoken by the Jews in the later period is not even derived from ancient Hebrew. 
Why then should we suppose that this or that Hebrew prose writer or pyet who 
wrote such good Hebrew, used foreign, barbarous grammatical terminations ? 
But if we look closer at these grammatical Aramaisms, we find them to be noth- 
ing else but genuine ancient Hebrew grammatical forms which have been accidently 
retained here and there. 

The Hebrew language presents to the linguistic inquirer peculiar phenomena 
otherwise difficult of explanation. With respect to roots or stems, as well as to 
the whole grammatical structure, Hebrew comes very near the ancient Arabic. In 
neither language is there almost any trace of a mixture of stems. Words such as 
woos»), made up of 9, S, and “25, Nus of Sau do, NID for NOT , 


and forms like the Imperf. 223 and Imper. .o from eSv VW and aA) 
from “5/7 do not occur either in Hebrew or in ancient Arabic decomposition of 
roots, and formations such as occur in vulgar Arabic e. g. pad for url is \ 


Ee w ieee cA P 
Let for cab ahs bgds OF GAS for ob cl OSs Ytdol 17 ine dal, 
Loo chats for Lo ) hes > ae for JUs (before the Imperf. to express the present), 
eae | for ‘ = of. with the signification ‘thou art not 
erring’’ and the like are equally absent from both these tongues. Formations of 
new tenses as in vulgar Arabic by wt and a , in Aramaic by NUT , of a pres- 
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ent by combination of the participle with the pronoun, or for example, in Syriac 
eodupso] , Aramaic NJ'33 1st per. sing. Pres., NON 2d per. sing., (2° VON 
Ist per. plur., INN 2d per. plur., HIpgt 2d per. sing., or the Tal- 
mudic “VWON/) 3d per. sing. Pres. from VON) DIN) ; these and similar more 
recent formations will be looked for in vain in Hebrew and ancient Arabic, both 
languages bearing in this respect the stamp of antiquity. 

On the other hand, as regards grammatical terminations, and vocalization, 
Hebrew deviates very much from ancient Arabic and stands in this respect 
almost on the same later stage of development as the vulgar Arabic. To probe 
this more exactly would lead us too far, and we shall therefore only indicate a 
few points. The different forms of the Imperf. have been lost in Hebrew and 
vulgar Arabic, and only the apocopated form has been preserved. The feminine 
form of the third per. plur. of the Perf. as also the. dual in the verb have been 
quite lost in both these languages. Amongst other things, the following are 
common to Hebrew and vulgar Arabic; loss of all case endings and retention of 
the two accusative endings only in adverbs. Further dropping of vowel-endings 
in general in nouns and verbs; the Arab of the present day casts away the u at 
the end of nouns and puts a short e as a helping vowel under the second stem 
letter: ragé] = hal which should properly be pointed 5 7), according to the 


Babylonian pronunciation.* The modern Arab also says ACS instead of ACS 
like the Hebrew. The final vowel 7, in the 2d per. pronoun fem. sing., separate 
and suffix and in the 2d fem. Perf. is also dropped. The plural of the noun in in 
and the dual in ain is in both languages, formed from the oblique case, a charac- 
teristic mark of more recent Bea generally. Further, transition of most 


verbs 9/5 to “9. Forms such as = 97} instead of dropping of 
>) 


Vy) 
in the Imperative; Imperative 8) =D instead of OE ; Participle ool) = 


39D , instead of oy 3 ; change of the vowel a in the preformatives of the Imperf. 


intotor é; transition of ai to é, au to 6; shortening of the vowel in the construct 


) 


state, e. g., ZI ae with the tone on the «+; placing of the accent on the last 
syllable, ete. 


* The Samaritans also pronounce naphe3, lahem, (ond) but on the other hand, Seres en yw : 
Origen translates capec¢ and vadec. 

+ The Samaritans do not shorten the vowel in the construct, and similarly Origen transcribes 
135 gav. Jerome also in his transcription of Hebrew words has a pronunciation differing much 
from the Massoritic vocalization, a fact which so far as I know, has hitherto not been noticed. 
Even Lud. Nowack, in his otherwise so admirable work on the importance of Jerome for the 
criticism of the Old Testament [Die Bedeutung des Hieronymus fuer die alttest. Textkritik, 1875] has 
left this point out of account. One of my pupils, in the Russian Divinity School, not long ago 
on a subject set by me, handed in an excellent work on this which, however, on account of 
many necessary improvements, has not been printed. In Stade’s Zeitschrift fuer die alttesta- 


mentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. TV., 1884, pp. 3-83, is a dissertation by Prof. C. Siegfried: Die Aus- 
sprache des Hebriiischen bei Hieronymus. 
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How are we to explain this antiquity on the one side and this dropping and 
wearing away of the older grammatical forms on the other? The Hebrew lan- 
guage in the form in which we have it gives the impression of an old man with a 
dyed beard, in whom however, the dye ill conceals the wrinkles in the face, and 
the grey roots of the hair. The Sopherim and the Massorites have covered the 
ancient language with a youthful but happily, tolerably transparent veil, so that 
the ancient form is still in many ways to be seen through it like the old writing 
in a palimpsest. They altered the ancient grammatical forms and fixed the later 
pronunciation by vowel signs; but fortunately were not altogether consistent in 
their work, so that they allowed the old forms to remain in many places, and 
where this was not done, they can often be restored with the help of comparative 
grammar and of the general laws of language. 

The nominative termination in o or u (sometimes probably as in verbs 44/5 
softened to 7) has remained in single and compound proper names, as also in 
single words like |], 433 for ja (Num. 23:18 ; 24:3,15) ywyp9 (Ps. 114:8) 
and probably also in the Infinitive }j739/95 (Jer 31:2). The helping vowel = in 
words like 595 has arisen after the loss of the final vowel u in order to avoid the 
harsh pronunciation of the two consonants at the end of the word and falls away 
as superfluous before suffixes. Nunnation or more properly Mimmation, may 
have been retained in words like D7IN » ‘* poreh’’ DD ; perhaps also in Q}Vp, 
in proper names like DIN poop. DitdD also jiwo2: and in many other 
proper names ending in D and ?. We have already spoken of the partially pre- 
served double accusative terminations. 

Of the plural in im, the only remnant directly preserved is the town name 
DiIYMw (Josh. 19:22). But many other traces have reached us from which 
we can see that the Hebrew plur., like the Arabic Ws? was im, and not im. 
The pronoun of the 2d per. plur. OF\NX was earlier pronounced antaim and 
then attim, and still later attem.* The u of atttim remains in the suf- 
fix of the 2d per. plur. of the Perf., when joined with a personal suffix as 
"N70P for ‘JNO - Now DAN is simply the plur. of SIN - Perhaps 
also ne pronoun of the 3d per. plur. yt for Dit (which the Samaritans call 
himma) is similarly only the plur. of R77, which may have been originally 
D7 and afterwards (as usual with a vocalized § after a vowel) was shortened 
into hum from which later Dy7 arose. 

The plur. of the 3d per. masc. Perf. 710) » as well as that of the Imperf. 
5”, is a shortening certainly very early of ‘the plur. piu) and DiI. 
This original plur. form has been preserved in Div ( (Isa. 35: ‘1) and in nyy 
(Deut. 8:3,16).+ Perhaps this plur. ending occurs in other places in the Old Tes- 


* With the Samaritans attimma, where we find the regular softening of wu to %. 
ré) 


igo a9 oer 
+ Partly also i dialects of the vulgar Arabic, e. g. pba for Aas ‘ 29 for 
_+ Par Weiter aas ialects o Vv ; ; ; eo 
yo pd2 » p> for lol - 
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tament where the Massorites regarded the ending 9 (=um) as a suffix of the 


8d per. plur. and therefore vocalized it 0+, O=, O-, or O-. Such a mistake, . 


I think I find in Job 4:19 in the word H3N575'. To whom does the plur. in 
this verb refer? Expositors have given themselves much trouble to explain this 
but without success. We believe that this word should be pointed DiNd7 
(= 4N Jn). that the 0 at the end is not a suffix of the 3d per. plur. but a sign of 
the plur. and that the verb refers to the 39h 29a) DY - The sense is : ‘‘ They 
are crushed by the moth,” or ‘They are crushed even by the moth.” It 
would be worth while to search in the books of the Old Testament whether there 
are not many suffixes of the 3d per. plur. masc. which can be unmasked simply 
as — the sign of the plur. 

The ancient dual form was ama, sometimes also an, from which the later 
form ayim (ayin) has been developed out of the oblique case formerly in use, 
just as the vulgar Arabic ain has been formed from the oblique case of ani, 
aini. That ancient Hebrew form has remained in many names of towns, for 
example DIN and OIIN, OPP and OY, AIT and ps, pM and 
OD, mA (Ezek. 25:9) and Oy» also JAP » ANS and others. 
Amongst names of towns with ancient dual ending we reckon also O5¢/)") in 
which familiar name the ancient orthography was not changed, although the dual 
afterwards ended in ayim. This dual was therefore written in the ancient 
manner but was pointed and pronounced pp". We cannot well understand 
how a dual (so clearly indicated by the traditional pronunciation ayim) was not 
long since recognized in this name in which the orthography corresponds to the 
ancient and the vocalization to the later dual form. In Arabic we have three 
forms of a dual, namely the ancient in ani, the vulgarin ain from which now 
én has originated In the termination of the name in question we find the same 
process of development. The ancient form is maintained in the orthography ay) - 
the later in the traditional pronunciation. Now we have the Greek Ipovcadju 
and Aramaic pow . The etymology of the old Jebusite name from 
y7 and F5vs with the signification “Dwelling of peace” I will only call 
strange. The name is derived from an old root torn) the meaning of which 
amongst the ancient Jebusites, the builders of that city, we do not know and 
need not know. Perhaps ‘#5 corresponds to the Arabic: ds, (J5,) with the 


signification ‘‘pulchro modo disposita fuit res.” At all events Sih has the form 
of a Semitic root. 5Sy/3>? is a noun formation from the Imperf., of very ancient 
origin, coming down from an extinct people, and a quite possible Semitic form. 
We do not possess any grammar or texts of the language of the pre-Mosaic Jebu- 
sites who may have formed Imperfs. and from these nouns in a manner different 
from the Hebrew. As Jerusalem consisted mainly of the upper and lower city, 
its name, like that of many other Canaanitish cities, had a dual form. 
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According to this, of course p> (Gen. 14:18) where the priest Melchizedek 
reigned cannot be identical with J erusalem, as indeed has long since been main- 
tained by many. Whether we are to understand Jerusalem by D5 (printed 
D2u) in Ps. 76:3 I leave undecided. Perhaps Ow? is a play on words with the 
use of the termination of ‘‘ Jerusalem ”’; it is, however, also possible that Shiloh 
is meant, which name the LXX. probably not without reason pronounced LyAop. 
The expression )5}D (Psalms, l. c.) suits better the tabernacle in Shiloh than the 
temple at Jerusalem. 

Since there can be no doubt that the ancient Hebrew dual termination was 
= it would perhaps be worth while here also to search whether the ending DO 
may not here and thére be a dual and not the suffix of the 3d per. plur. masce. 

It cannot be our purpose to enumerate all the ancient grammatical forms 
preserved in the books of the Old Testament. We shall therefore only draw 
attention to the following. We mean the so-called Aramaisms or Chaldaisms of 
which we were last speaking, and the occurrence of which in this or that Old 
Testament book has been used to determine its age. Gesenius in his History of 
the Hebrew Language (Geschichte der Hebrdischen Sprache, 1815) has enumerated 
a long series of such Aramaisms. A little later (1818) Hartmann in his book, 
Linguistische Hinletiung in das Studium der Biicher des alten Testaments enlarged 
this series still further. Later again (1830) Lud. Hirzel published a dissertation 
entitled, De Chaldaeismi biblici origine et auctoritate critica commentatio. Here 
one is amazed to see what sort of things are adduced as Sut aoe Amongst 
others are brought forward jq);7 (Gen. 27:29*), FON" (= Ty AG) (ibid. 30: 

38); the ending in }} of the 3d per. plur. Imperf. masc.; NIN for TOIN (Deut. 
32:36); of course also the pronoun of the 2d per. fem., IAN, the suffix of the 
same person in 95 for 5J--, the 2d per. Perf. fem. in *f ,j and others like these.t 
All this was excusable in the year 1830, but not, in the last edition of DeWette’s 
Lehrbuch der historish-kritischen Hinleitung, edited by Schrader in the year 1869, 
in p. 318, Anm. b, and c, and p. 375, Anm. b, should the forms 9X for FR, 
the suffixes 955 for ?> 'D) for 7, and Myw and HID for Mp and 
Fp) oY be adduced as Aramaisms and inferences drawn from them as to the date 
of the Books of Kings and the Book of Ruth. This in our opinion ought not to 
have occurred. I must also express my astonishment that men like Olshausen 
and Hupfeld hold a later origin of such grammatical forms to be possible; for FX 


* 7 was originally N10, as 7M was originally 7)M; for otherwise the proper name 
mn could not have been supposed to be derived therefrom. The form mn for mA is there- 
fore ancient Hebrew. Cf. Isa. 16:4; Neh. 6:6; Eccles. 2:22 and 11:3. I think, too, that ) consecu- 
tive is nothing but a remnant of the verb j mid, although Ewald and Gesenius are of a different 
* opinion. 

+ Olshausen also thinks that the termination 1} was indeed ar ancient form “but only later 
adopted from the Aramaic” (Lehrbuch der Heb. Sprache, p. 183). Cf. Hupfeld, Die Psalmen, 2te 
Ausg., Bd. IV., p. 229, on Ps. 116): but for the reasons above stated we cannot admit any gram- 
matical borrowings from a foreign although related language. 

+ The only really Aramaic suffix in AWA is perhaps a corruption from yoi7in. 
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for example might originate from 9X but not vice versa. We think it unneces- 
sary to prove that ‘J, is the original form, which has also been preserved in the 
K-thibh pretty often (Judg. 17:2; 1 Kgs. 14:2; 2 Kgs. 4:16,23; Jer. 4:30, and 
Ezek. 36:18). In vulgar Arabic also ant has come from the ancient anti. So 
also in Syriac anti was written, but pronounced at. The same is the case with 
the suffix pronoun of the 2d per. sing. fem.; the i of the termination ti has been 
lost in Hebrew for the most part, in vulgar Arabic entirely, whilst in Syriac it is 
still written but not pronounced. It is very remarkable that the ancient form 
95— is still found in Psalm 137:6 QGIIDIN), the post-exile date of which cannot be 
questioned ; for from this we see that at that time the ancient form was still in use. 

The ancient form of the 2d per. sing. fem. being FIN for AN, it naturally 
follows that the 2d per. fem. Perf. also was originally $M5~5. This form has 
been frequently preserved in the K-°thibh (especially in Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
Ruth) as well as where a suffix is added, e. g., 9 group , 1n which case sometimes 
4p) is written, sometimes only [}. Since from what has been said 995{95 may 
be: either 1st per. common or 2d per. fem. sing. it would here also be worth while 
to search whether here and there the 2d per. fem. has not been mistaken for the 
1st per. S. Pinsker has undertaken this task and found that in the following 
places the 2d per. fem. has been taken for the Ist, namely, Jer. 2:20, 9A 3% and 
vp M3, where the LXX. Syriac and Vulgate correctly understand these verbs as 
in the 2d per.; also ibid. 6:2 A977; Judg. 5:7 9A; Ezek. 16:50 9PYN4; 


26:20 IY, and Mic. 4:13 3AM 7M). In these we perfectly agree with him. 


Pinsker conjectures the same also in the following places: Isa. 23:6; 62:6, and 
Ezek. 16:61, but in these we cannot absolutely agree with him.* 

The ancient Participle feminine ended in $f) from which later arose [j= and 
finally 7J=. The ancient form is in many places preserved; as Hos. 10:11 
IPIAIN; Mic. 7:8 and 10, 9HIN; Isa. 1:21 IN; and in the K«thibh in Jer. 
22:23 Iu? and Ip; 51:13 9VJDie* ; 2 Kgs. 4:23 ADS. Accordingly 
NUP may be Ist per. sing. Perf.; 2d per. sing. fem. Perf. and Participle fem. 
Before the introduction of the vowel letters only M3{) was written always. 
This might be read katalti, Ist per. sing. fem. Perf. and 2d per. sing. fem. 
Perf.; katalta, 2d per. masc. sing.; katlat, or rather katalata, 3d per. 
sing. fem. Perf.; and kétalti, Partic. fem. sing. 

It follows, we think, from what has here been said that in explaining the books 
of the Old Testament we have the right where necessary of disregarding not only 
the later vowel signs but also the vowel letters and of not allowing ourselves to be 
bound by them. The expositor must have before his mind the ancient grammat- 


ical forms also in order to see whether one or other of these forms may not have - 


been mistaken by the Sopherim and the Massorites, and wrongly interpreted. 


* See S. Pinsker, “ Hinleitung in das Babylonisch-hebriiische Punktuationssystem. ” ‘Vienna, 
1863, pp. 90-100. 
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THE PENTATEUCHAL QUESTION, II, GEN. 12:6-37:1, | 


By PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, 


Princeton Theological Seminary. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


In resuming the discussion of the divisive hypothesis in its application to the 
Book of Genesis, a-brief statement may be made at the outset of the attitude 
taken and the positions which it is believed can be successfully established. 

1. The hypothesis that the Pentateuch as a whole or Genesis in particular is. 
made up of documents originally distinct, but which have been woven together in 
their present form by a Redactor, has no external support whatever. There is no 
intimation in any quarter that such documents ever existed, or that a composite ; "yi 
origin was ever attributed to the Pentateuch or to any part of it. The burden of ae 
proof lies wholly upon those who affirm the existence of these documents; and A 
the proof demanded should be clear and convincing in proportion to the revolu- 
tionary character of the hypothesis and the gravity of the consequences deduced 
from it. 

2. The criteria relied ypon to establish the hypothesis are precarious to the 
last degree. The chances of error in effecting the analysis multiply with every iis 
step of the process, while there is no possibility of verifying the results. Under 
these circumstances one may be pardoned for hesitating to accept conclusions, 


however confidently put forth, respecting the precise share of several different 
writers otherwise unknown, in what is assumed to have been their joint produc- 
tion. 

8. The harmony and continuity of the history and the clear evidences of a 
plan consistently pursued throughout, which has shaped the whole from first to 
last, and into which every separate portion enters as a component part, positively 
exclude the idea that Genesis is made up of selections from independent docu- 
ments separately conceived and written. 

In entering upon the examination of a new section of Genesis we are entitled 
to assume the results previously reached in the portion already traversed. Every 
argument adduced by critics for the first eleven chapters has been carefully, and, 
I think it may be said, candidly examined, and found to be inconclusive. And 
as the early chapters of Genesis have always been regarded as the stronghold of 
the hypothesis, the part to which it can with most plausibility be applied, and 
where, if anywhere, its truth can be established, our experience has only tended to 
increase our distrust of both the methods and the results, which have thus far been 
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found to be arbitrary aud fallacious. At the very least it may be claimed, that so 
far as we have been able to discover, no presumption arises in favor of the critical 
partition of Genesis from chs. 1-11. Is there any more reason for accepting the 
partition in the chapters that follow? This is the question to which we now 
address ourselves. 


The Divine Names. 


The alternate use of the divine names Elohim and Jehovah in successive sec- 
tions of Genesis first suggested the critical partition of the book upon this basis. 
The radical assumption has been that different writers respectively characterized 
by the employment of one or other of these terms for God, could alone account 
for the phenomena. Other considerations have been held to corroborate this, 
such as the alleged continuity of P and J sections respectively, and certain char- 
acteristics of style and thought, which it is claimed, are peculiar to each. -Never- 
theless the alternation of the divine names remains the corner-stone of the critical 
edifice in all its forms. In the recent refinements of the hypothesis and attempts 
to render the analysis more subtle and searching, increased stress has been laid on 
the collateral supports, and many discriminations are made, which rest on them 
alone. But the divine names are, after all, the starting point of the hypothesis 
and that upon which it ultimately reposes. Itis upon this basis and within the 
limits of sections thus determined, that the first steps have to be taken toward 
gathering other criteria of P or J, and whatever plausibility these possess, is due 
to the alleged fact that they are peculiar to sections characterized by one particu- 
lar name. The divine names are thus cardinal and fundamental to the hypoth- 
esis, while all beside is secondary and subsidiary. 

It is accordingly of prime importance in this discussion to ascertain whether 
the manner, in which the divine names are employed in Genesis, lends any real 
support to the hypothesis. We have already seen that in Genesis, chs. 1-11, they 
are used appropriately and significantly, and in a manner to indicate intelligent 
use by a writer, alive to their distinctive meaning, rather than the accidental 
result of blending two distinct writings. The same is the case in the section of 
Genesis now before us, chs. 12-86; the divine names there found do not justify 
critical partition, for 

1. In several instances the name Jehovah occurs where it cannot be made to 
conform to the hypothesis, aud the critics are obliged to rid themselves of it by 
arbitrarily changing the text, or calling in the aid of the Redactor. This is the 
more remarkable because it is a ruling principle with the critics to adjust their 
sections into harmony with the divine names, so that the occurrence of Elohim or 
of Jehovah ipso facto determines the document to which any given passage must 
be assigned. And yet, in the cases referred to, ‘‘ Jehovah ”’ is found in such con- 
nections that adherence to this rule becomes impracticable. 
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1) In ch. 14:22 Jehovah occurs in combination with El Elyon and ina passage 
universally regarded by the critics as not belonging to J and which some of them 
hesitatingly attribute to E. Here they have no resource but to eject “‘ Jehovah ” 
from the text, though the appropriateness and significance of the name in the 
connection confirm its genuineness. Abram’s God is the same that Melchize- 
dek worshiped, v. 19, with the addition of the special name, by which he was 
known to the chosen race. The omission of Jehovah from a few MSS. of the 
LXX. and from the Peshitto, to which Dillmann appeals, is doubtless due to 
transcribers conforming v. 22 to y. 19. That it is of no critical significance is 


plain from the fact that the LXX. repeatedly depart from the Hebrew text of 


Genesis in regard to the divine names, where the latter is clearly correct and 
universally conceded to be so. 

2) The first chapter, in which Elohim is found, ch. 17, begins v. 1, ‘‘ Jehovah 
appeared unto Abram.” This identical expression occurs 12:7; 18:1; 26:2,24; 
and the accuracy of the text is further confirmed by Ex. 6:2,3, a passage of which 
the critics make great account. Yet because it is is here inconsistent with their 
hypothesis, and for no other reason Jehovah is expunged and Elohim substituted 
for it. 

3) The next chapter in which Elohim occurs with any frequency is ch. 20. 
But here again Jehovah has intruded itself in an unwelcome manner, v. 18, and 
the verse is summarily declared not to belong to this section in its original form, 
but to be a subsequent addition by R. 

4) Ch. 21:1, Jehovah occurs in two successive clauses identical in significa- 
tion. This is in violation of a critical dictum, of which extensive use is made, 
that repetitions of the same thought are indicative of distinct writers. Jehovah 
is accordingly erased in the second clause, Elohim is put in its place, and the 
clause is then attached to the latter end of the following sentence, which for other 
critical reasons has to be split in two. And by this sort of jugglery a sentence is 
manufactured for P out of parts of two distinct sentences, with a sentence of J 
thrust into the middle of it, and a shift is thus made, as will be pointed out here- 
after, to evade certain other critical embarrassments, which could not be escaped 
by a less violent procedure. 

5) In ch. 22 Elohim dominates. But in v. 2 it is necessary to get rid of 
‘“‘ Moriah,” since this name is a compound with Jehovah as one of its elements ; 
though the critics are sorely puzzled to find a substitute, neither Moreh (Tuch), 
Hamorites (invented by Wellhausen in the sense of Shechemites on the basis of 
Gen. 33:19), nor Amorite (Dillmann) have gained acceptance. The eminent 
appropriateness of the temple mountain as the scene of Abraham’s sacrifice is 
freely conceded by those, whose critical prepossessions compel them to regard it as 
a late interpolation. Consistency next obliges them to expunge v. 14 with its 
twice repeated “ Jehovah” and its double allusion to the name Moriah. Further 
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in v. 11, “‘ Jehovah” is erased and ‘“‘ Elohim ”’ substituted, because the hypothesis 
requires it. For the same reason vs. 15-18 with its two-fold ‘‘ Jehovah,” though 
an essential part of the narrative, which manifestly lacks completeness without 
it, is magisterially declared to be an interpolation, the critics not being at one 
upon the question whether it is borrowed from a parallel account by J or is a free 
addition by R q 

6) Again in 28:21 Jehovab inconveniently occurs in an Elohim connection, 
and the critics have no resource but to throw it out of the text as an interpolation, 
though by doing so they destroy the structure of the sentence. Verse 22 may 
very properly continue the apodosis begun by wy) in the rejected clause, but 
from the collocation of the words cannot introduce the apodosis, to which never- 
theless it of necessity belongs. So at least Dillmann affirms. 

2. The assumption that the names Elohim and Jehovah are indicative of 
distinct writers, inevitably leads to the parcelling of closely connected narratives 
and even of single sentences in a manner that is quite incredible. Thus: 

1) In the sacrifice of Isaac the narrative has Elohim until the critical moment 
when Abraham takes the knife to slay his son, v. 10; but it is the angel of 
Jehovah, who arrests his hand and rewards his obedience by renewed promises of 
blessing more solemnly confirmed than ever before, vs. 11-18. Each of these 
portions presupposes the other and is unmeaning and incomplete without it. 
Astruc, Eichhorn and Gramberg are, however, consistent enough to assign vs. 
1-10 to the Elohist and vs. 11 sqq. to the Jehovist, though Gramberg evidently felt - 
the difficulty of the case; for he admits that it is quite impossible to account for 
such a close mutual correspondence of paragraphs taken from distinct treatises 
without the assumption that the compiler, instead of transcribing them verbatim, 
has adapted them to one another. So serious is this difficulty in fact that Tuch and 
all subsequent critics here shrink from the application of their own criteria and 
resort instead to an arbitrary change of text, as already explained in 1, 4). 

2) In like manner Jacob’s lying down to sleep and dreaming of the ladder 
with ascending and descending angels, 28:11,12, is referred to the Elohist, while 
Jehovah’s address to him from the summit of it and Jacob’s awaking out of 
sleep is given to the Jehovist, vs. 13-16, and the attempt is made by sundering 
the second portion from the first to give it a different meaning from that which it 
must necessarily have in its present connection, thus gratuitously charging the 
Redactor with perverting its sense, which not only makes the narrative in its. 
existing form untrustworthy but destroys the basis on which they rest their own 
conclusions. 

3) A yet more remarkable piece of patchwork is found in the account given 
of the birth of Jacob’s children, 29:31-30:24. The story of the birth of Leah’s. 
first four sons is taken from J, of her next two from E, of Bilhah’s two sons from 
E, or rather partly from E and partly from J as is inferred from other criteria. 
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additional to the divine names, of Zilpah’s two from J only, of Rachel’s eldest 
son Joseph from P, J and E, all of whom conspire in constructing one sentence, 
30:22, and finally of Rachel’s youngest son Benjamin, 35:16-18, from JE, which 
means that the critics are unable to decide whether it is from J or E, or that these 
are so inextricably involved that it is impossible to separate them. 

Further illustrations are unnecessary. Now, how paragraphs drawn from 
independent sources happen to fit together so exactly and to read as though 
written continuously by the same hand, or why a sensible Redactor should have 
constructed these and similar narratives in such a piecemeal fashion, it is difficult 
to understand. : 

3. It adds to the complication of the critical hypothesis, and creates a fresh 
demand for clear proofs of its reality, that it has been found necessary to assume 
two. Elohists, one prior to Gen. 20, the other forming the great bulk of the Elohim 
sections from that to the end of the book. The criteria of Elohist and Jehovist 
gathered from the early part of Genesis prove inapplicable except in rare instances 
in the subsequent portion. This naturally engenders the suspicion that the 
criteria derived from the opening chapters are too hasty a generalization, based 
on insufficient data and falsified by the chapters that follow. Jehovah sections in 
the first of Genesis contain words and phrases and ideas, which it is claimed are 


peculiar to them and not found in contiguous Elohim sections. We continue our 


examination a few pages further and the alleged peculiarities of the Jehovist are 
repeated in Elohim sections to such a degree that no discrimination can be made 
between them but with the utmost difficulty. The natural conclusion would seem 
to be that this annuls the distinction between the Elohist and the Jehovist. This 
is evaded by claiming that there are two Elohists. If this is not to be regarded as 
a mere evasion, adequate proof must be given of their separate existence. 

Ilgen’s grotesque sundering of two Elohists met no acceptance, and there is 
reason to believe that it was abandoned by the author bimself.* Hupfeld’s later 
attempt in the same direction was carried through with great ingenuity but with 
an immense amount of hypercriticism. It was repelled at first as a retrograde 
movement. But the sudden ascendancy of the revolutionary criticism which 
made P not the primary basis, but the latest constituent of Genesis and the 
Pentateuch, and so rendered the supplementary hypothesis impossible, led to the 
eager welcoming of Hupfeld’s discovery of the separate and independent existence 
of J and E. 

4. It is further to be borne in mind that it is only to a very inconsiderable 
extent that critical sections are determined by the divine names. Hlohist and 
Jehovist sections and paragraphs are claimed without the occurrence of the 
corresponding divine name in either, and the limits of sections are very largely 


~_¥*¥#. H. Ranke, Untersuchungen iiber den Pentateuch, I., p. 258, note. 
+ Delitzsch, Commentar tiber die Genesis, 3d edition, p. 42. 
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regulated by the sole pleasure of the critic. It is evident that a very wide door is 
thus opened for the admission of purely subjective considerations, and the criteria 
of Elohist and Jehovist so ascertained may easily be factitious and arbitrary, 
peing dependent on adjustments made by the critics. 

5. The divine names of the Book of Genesis do not require for their explana- 
tion the hypothesis of different writers; nor is the complexity of the subject 
relieved by such a hypothesis. On the contrary it adds seriously to the embar- 
rassments and the difficulties of the case. General biblical usage discriminates 
between OJ5N and fy! in a manner corresponding to the character and the 
signification of these names. In some connections Elohim is the only appropriate 
term, in others Jehovah, and in others still either is admissible. The employment 
of the divine names in Genesis can be satisfactorily explained, if the same liberty 
is allowed there that is observable in other books of the Bible or even in the 
so-called J sections of Genesis itself. An attempt will be made to show this 
hereafter in detail. It is, however, explicitly conceded by Tuch,* who neverthe- 
less objects that this still leaves unexplained the limitation of each of these names 
to special sections having a peculiar diction and range of ideas, as well as the 
continuity of the Elohim sections. He was unable to find a like continuity in the 
J sections, though later critics claim to have discovered it, and to have discovered 
likewise that the Elohim sections which he thought homogeneous and continuous 
are really neither, but are made up of two dissimilar and wholly independent 
constituents P and E. We proceed to examine whether there is such a continuity 
in either of these classes of sections or such peculiarities of thought and language 
as warrant the acceptance of the divisive hypothesis in any of its forms. 


SEC. 5. GEN. 12:6-17:27. 
A. The Divine Names. 


The name Jehovah is used throughout chs. 12-16; Elohim does not occur 
until ch. 17, where it is found repeatedly and with the exception of v. 1 exclu- 
sively. These names are in every instance used appropriately and with evident 
design. The alternation is so significant and grows so directly out of the circum- 
stances of the case and the whole plan of the history, that it cannot possibly be the 
accidental result of blending together separate Elohist and Jehovist documents. 

Jehovah is the name by which the God of the chosen race is distinctively 
known. It is accordingly Jehovah who bids Abram leave his kindred and his 
father’s house, 12:1,4, with the promise to multiply his seed and to give him 
Canaan, 12:2,7; 18:14-17, to whom Abram erected altars in this land and paid 
his worship, 12:7,8; 13:4,18, who guarded Sarai, Abram’s wife, 12:17, who noted 
and would punish the guilty occupants of the promised land, 18:10,13; 15:16, to 
whom Abram appealed as the universal sovereign, 14:22, who appeared to Abram, 


* Commentar tiber die Genesis, 2d edition, p. xxxvii. 
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12:7, spake to him, 12:1,4,7; 18:14; ch. 15, and covenanted with him, 15:18, 
whom Sarai recognized as directing all that affected her, 16:2,5, who cared for 
Hagar as a member of Abram’s family, 16:7 sqq., though in the mouth of this 
Egyptian maid, 16:13, as well as in the name of her son, 16:11,15, we find not 
Jehovah but El. The critics profess to find fragments of P in these chapters, but 
by what lucky accident has it occurred that Elohim does not once appear in any 
such fragment to break the constant regularity with which Jehovah is introduced 
as guiding, blessing and guarding Abram and all that belongs to him, and as the 
object of his worship? How comes it to pass that Elohim is thus steadfastly 
reserved for ch. 17, where it is as plainly demanded by the situation, as Jehovah 
had been in all that preceded ? 

But, it may be asked, is it not still Jehovah, the God of the chosen race, who 
enters into covenant with Abraham and who establishes circumcision as the seal 
of that covenant and the perpetual badge of the covenant people? It is Jehovah, 
who appears to Abram and engages in this solemn transaction with him, as is 
expressly declared v.1. The critics here dispute the genuineness of the word 
“ Jehovah” for no other reason than that it conflicts with their hypothesis. The 
text bears intrinsic evidence of correctness as it stands. Jehovah announces 
himself as the Almighty God, and the reason for this is obvious. The promise of 
a numerous seed made to Abram at the outset had been repeated from time to 
time for four and twenty years, and there had been as yet no indication of its 
fulfilment. Meanwhile in his advancing age and that of Sarai, all natural hope 
of offspring had vanished. The time has now come when his persistent faith 
shall be rewarded. The promise is on the eve of accomplishment. Nature has 
failed, but the divine omnipotence is all sufficient. Isaac shall be born the next 
year; and in anticipation of this event Abram is required to circumcise his house- 
hold and thus express his confidence in the assurance given him. The emphasis 
here laid on God’s almighty power is indicated by El Shaddai, v. 1, followed 
by Elohim, the title of the God of creation, throughout the interview and to the 
end of the chapter. 


B. The Critical Partition. 


The critics endeayor to make out a show of continuity for P in the history of 
Abraham by picking out a sentence here and there from ch. 12-16, sundering it 
from its connection and transferring it to P. But they have no better reason and 
are no more successful in this than in their attempt to establish the continuity of 
J in the narrative of the flood, see pp. 168,169.* In order to bridge the chasm 
from ch. 11 to ch. 17 six verses and parts of three others, referring to the principal 
events that had taken place in the interval, are rent from their proper context and 


* All references not otherwise specified are to HEBRAIOA, Vol. V. 
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claimed for P, viz., Abram’s removal from Haran to the land of Canaan, 12:4b,5 ;* 
his separation from Lot, 13:6,11b,12a; his connection with Hagar, 16:1,3; and 
the birth of Ishmael, vs. 15,16. These verses and clauses fit perfectly in their 
context, and no one would ever dream that they had been inserted from another 
document but for the necessity laid upon the critics to discover something that 
could be attributed to P, which might explain the situation in ch. 17 (viz., Abra- 
ham’s presence in Canaan, v. 8, his son Ishmael, vs. 18,20, born thirteen years 
before, v. 25, though Sarah had no child, vs. 17,19), as well-as Lot’s abode in the 
cities of the plain, 19:29. But notwithstanding this urgent motive Ilgen (1798) is, 
so far as I know, the only critic prior to Hupfeld (1853), who could find any indi- 
cation of P in chs. 18; 15; 16. Astruc, Eichhorn, Gramberg, Stahelin, Delitzsch 
(1st edition), and even Vater with his fragmentary proclivities, were equally unable 
to sunder anything from ch. 12. Tuch (1838) suggested doubtfully in his exposi- 
tion, though with more confidence in the introduction to his commentary, that 
12:5 belonged to P on a ground which subsequent critics have annulled, viz., its 
resemblance to 36:6 and 46:6, which are in a context referred by him to P, but 
denied by others to be his.+ 


1. Chapter 12:4b,5. 


The reference of 12:4b,5 to P is argued by Hupfeld and others on the follow- 
ing grounds : 

1. Because vy. 5 repeats 4a. But 

1) Nothing is more common in the Hebrew historians than repetitions of this 
sort where no one imagines that there is a diversity of writers. A general state- 
ment of obedience to the divine command, v. 4a, is followed by a more particular 
account of what was done in accordance with it, v.5. So Gen. 7:5,7 sqq.; 37:5-8 
41:45¢,46; 42:20¢,24,26 sqq.; Judg. 4:15¢,17; 1 Sam. 17:49,50; 2 Sam. 15:16,17; 
2 Kgs. 11:16,20. 

2) Verse 5 is indispensable to make the connection Barvcer vs. 4a and 6. In 

4a Abram goes forth it is not said whither. In v. 6 he is already in Canaan and 
passing through it. It is presupposed that he had arrived there and that the 


* These verses are considered here in connection with the passage to which they properly 
belong, although by the division adopted from Prof. Harper they are referred to the preceding 
section. 

+ An apt illustration is here afforded of the facility with which critics by slightly shifting the 
lines of division can serve a purpose which they have in view or can alter the complexion of the. 
alleged documents with which they are dealing. Tuch (Genesis2, p. xliii, note) was inclined to 
assign 12:5,6,8; 13:18to P. This would account for the place of Sarah’s death and burial, 28:2, 19, 
which otherwise there is nothing in P to explain. Knobel reaches a like result by giving P 12: 
4b,5,6,8a,9. The connection in J was thus broken, but that was no objection on the supplement- 
ary hypothesis, of which they were advocates, that J was not an independent document, but 
consisted of sections and paragraphs added to P. Schrader gives 6a,8a,9 to E on the ground that 
one from the northern kingdom of Israel, as he is assumed to be, would feel more interest in 
associating Abram with Shechem and Bethel, than J from the kingdom of Judah. Dillmann 
objects that 6b and 8b cannot be separated from 6a and 8a, an objection equally valid, as is 
shown in the text, against his own removal of v. 5, which is a necessary link between y. 4and v.6. 
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name of the country has been made known to the reader and need not be repeated. 


But the missing statements on these points are only found in v. 5. 


2. 12:5b is parallel to 11:31b and evidently its continuation. 
This is unhesitatingly admitted and is quite consistent with the unity of the 


book, of which it is a natural sequence. 


3. Verse 5 has words and phrases peculiar to P. 
The following instances are adduced, viz.: 


Mp2} took as in 11:81; 36:6; 46:6. But it is 
used in the same manner in J, 8:20; 12:19; 24: 
51; 32:23,24; 48:18; 47:2; andin HB, 20:14; 22:3; 
45:18,19. stat 

WAD) goods and wD to get are claimed as 
undoubted characteristics of P, butasit would 
appear on very slender grounds. The verband 
noun occur together in four passages, Gen. 12: 
5; 31:18; 36:6; 46:6; and the noun alone in six 
other places in Genesis and twice besides inthe 
rest of the Pentateuch. The critics themselves 
refer it six times to another than P, Gen. 14: 
11,12,16,21; 15:14; Num. 16:32. Once and once 
only it stands in a context by common consent 
referred to P, Num. 35:3. In every other in- 
Stance the verse or paragraph in which it is 
found is cut out of a J ot E context, or one of 
disputed origin, and is assigned to P mainly 


because of this very word, which is arbitrarily 
assumed to belong to him. 

wW5) person is not peculiar to P, as appears 
from its occurrence in Gen. 2:7; 14:21; Deut. 
10:22; 24:7; 27:25; Josh. 10:28-39; 11:11; notto 
speak of Gen. 46:15-27, which several eminent 
critics ascribe to another than P. Dillmann 
(Genesis, p. 219) remarks that “it was scarcely 
possible to avoid using wos for persons of 
both sexes free and slave.”’ sat 

{yA2 YAS land of Canaan is classed as char- 
acteristic of P; but it occurs repeatedly in 
both J and H, viz., 42:5,'7,18,29,32; 44:8; 45:17,25; 
46:31; 47:1,4,13,14,15; 50:5. It is used to de- 
signate the land promised to Abram, 17:8, in 
contrast with Haran from which he came, 
12:5; 16:3; and the cities of the plain selected 
by Lot, 13:12. 


4, This statement could not have been lacking in P. 
This is a frank avowal of the motive by which the critics are actuated in 
rending v. 5 from its connection. But instead of an argument for the hypothesis, 


it is simply a confession of the straits to which it is reduced. 
5. The mention of Abram’s age in v. 4b is held to be a sufficient reason for 


ascribing it to P. But 


1) The critics as a rule impute dates and statements of men’s ages to IP. 


even though the context, in which these are imbedded, is derived by them from 
some other document, as here and 41:46. But the refusal to credit any writer but 
P with such a statement, when, occurring naturally in the course of a paragraph 
attributed to him is an arbitrary procedure, in which the critics largely deal, and 
amounts to determining in advance what each document must be instead of seek- 
ing fairly to discover what it really is. Inconsistently enough, where a different 
motive operates, they allow that E recorded Joseph’s age, Gen. 50:22,26; and that 
of Joshua, Josh. 24:29, in which P as a native of Judah is presumed to have less 
interest. If the various statements of the ages of the patriarchs, when put 
together, yield a consistent chronology, this is no excuse for critical surgery, but 
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is simply one indication more that the Book of Genesis is woven together too 
firmly to be rent asunder, except by a violence which will destroy the fabric. 

2) 4b presupposes 4a. It is not a statement that Abram went forth from 
Haran, but a declaration of his age at the time, implying that the fact of his 
having done so had been already mentioned; and for this reasen it cannot connect 
with 11:31, as the critics propose, where no such affirmation is made. 


2. Chapter 13:6,11b,12a. 


In favor of assigning 13:6,11b,12a to P it is urged 

1. Verse 6 is superfluous beside the detailed account of the separation, vs. 7 
sqq. 

But this disregards the frequent usage of Hebrew writers to state first in a 
summary manner, what is subsequently unfolded in detail. Thus Judg. 20:35,36a 
precedes the more particular recital, vs. 36b-46; 1 Kgs. 5:9 is expanded in vs. 10- 
14 (A.V. 4:29 in vs. 30-34); 6:14 in vs. 15-36; 11:3b in vs. 4-8; 2 Kgs. 21:2 in vs. 
8-9. See also the examples of a like nature given under the preceding head. 

2. Its close correspondence with 86:7. 

The expressions used in the two passages are almost identical, which speaks 
strongly for their common authorship, which we too affirm and insist upon in the 
interest of the unity of the book. This is no argument for diversity of documents, 
nor that v. 6 belongs to any other than its present context. 

8. 11b is unnecessary after 1la; and 12a represents Lot as having a fixed 
abode, while according to 1la and 12b he led the wandering life of a nomad in 
tents. 

But after the mention of Lot’s removal eastward it was still important to 
state distinctly that this effected a separation between him and Abram. Kautzsch 
and Socin substantially confess this when they assume that J here made explicit 
mention of Abram’s remaining in Canaan, which R omitted with a view to adopt- 
ing P’s similar statement in v.12. And as to the alleged diversity in Lot’s mode 
of life, it is plain that R or whoever gave the text its present form saw none, or 
he would not have joined mutually inconsistent clauses without explanation. 
Such diversity, if it existed, would prove inconvenient to the critics; for in ch. 19 
(J) Lot is not leading a tent life, but dwelling in one of the cities of the plain, in 
accordance with what they here assign to P, but conflicting with what they assign 
to J. Where is the difficulty in assuming as both 13:6,12a(P) and 18:12b; ch. 19 
(J) require that Lot took up his quarters in one of the cities, while those in charge 
of his flocks lived in tents on the plains ? 

4. “ Cities of the plain,’”’ 13:12, corresponds with the expression in 19:29 P, as 
against 13:10,11, ‘‘ the plain of Jordan,” and 12b, ‘‘ Sodom,” expressions of J. 

But a purely factitious difference is created here by arbitrarily dividing a 
sentence, and giving part to one document and part to another. ‘The plain of 
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Jordan” differs from ‘‘ Sodom,” as much as the latter differs from “the cities of 
the plain ;” so that if the latter can be plead in proof of diversity of authorship,, 
the former may likewise, and it would follow that what the critics here assign to. 
J should be partitioned between two different writers. “The plain of Jordan” 
only occurs 13:10,11; elsewhere it is simply “the plain” alike in 19:17,25,28 
assigned to J, and in 18:12; 19:29 assigned to P. Moreover according to J 13:10; 
19:24,25,28; cf. 10:19, there was more than one city in the plain, so that P’s 
phrase is completely justified. And that J should name these cities while P does 
not precisely reverses what we were told (p. 32) of the characteristics of these two 
writers, that ‘‘ J employs sparingly proper names.” é 

5. These verses, have words and phrases peculiar to P. 


f 


wad) and j}12 YS have been discusssed 
already. So has 13371 ~y cities of the plain, 
which only occurs 13: 12; 19: 29, cf. Vv. 25. 

RW to bear 18:16, is claimed by Dillmann for 
P, by which he can only mean that it occurs 
once, though only once, in a precisely similar 
connection, 36:7. The verb itself occurs re- 
peatedly in Jand BE. It is used in the sense of 
bearing in J, Gen. 4:18; 7:17; Num. 11:14; 14:33; 
so in H, Ex. 18:22. 


express reference to the patriarchs in Canaan, 
J, 18:18; 19:30 (Lot); 25:11b; 26:6,17; E, Gen. 
20:1,15; 19; 86:1. 

‘V]5 18:11b was claimed for P where it oc- 
curred Gen. 10:5,32, p. 25 (also p. 44, Language 
of J, under 9:19), but itis to be found likewise 
in J, 13:9,14, which stand in such close connec- 
tion with 11b that these must form one contin- 
uous context; so also 25:23; 80:40, not to 
speak of 2:10, where it is in a J passage but 


aw to dwell, 18:6-12, is also claimed for P by 
Dillmann, whereas it occurs repeatedly in J 
and #, not only in other applications, but with 


arbitrarily referred to R. Dr. Harper has. 
wisely refrained from adducing these words 
here. 


The assertion that 19:29 has been transposed from its proper position and 
that it was originally attached to 13:12a is altogether groundless and merely 
betrays the embarrassment created by the critical processes which sunder it from 
the connection in which it stands, and to which, as we shall see hereafter, it is 
firmly bound both by its matter and form, the change in the divine name being 
for a sufficient reason and not suggestive of a different writer. 


3.° 16:1,3, 15,16. 

The critics are puzzled as to the disposition to be made of 16:1. Knobel 
gives it to P; Kautzsch follows Schrader in giving la to P and 1b to J; Well- 
hausen and Dillmann agree that the whole verse is J’s; Hupfeld seems uncertain. 
On the one hand it is urged that ‘‘ Sarai Abram’s wife,” “her husband Abram,” 
‘“‘ Hagar her maid the Egyptian,” v. 3, needlessly repeat what is contained in v. 1; 
these verses must, therefore, be from different sources. But on the other hand, 
vy. 3 necessarily presupposes a previous mention of Hagar and of Sarai’s childless- 
ness, such as is found in v. 1, and the identity of expressions favors sameness of 
authorship rather than the reverse, so that they must belong together. Sarai’s 
relation to Abram is not here mentioned for the first time in either document, as 
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the critics divide them, P, 11:31; 12:5; J, 11:29; 12:11,17. It is not stated, 
then, for the sake of acquainting the reader with a fact not before known. 
But it is reiterated and dwelt upon at this juncture, that it may be kept before the 
mind in order to a proper understanding of the situation. That Hagar was 
Sarai’s maid and an Egyptian is also important for the correct comprehension of 
the subsequent history. Hence it is not only repeated here but elsewhere in all 
the documents, as the critics regard them, J, 16:8; E, 21:9; P, 25:12. There is 
accordingly no escape from the admission of repetitions but by the indefinite mul- 
tiplication of documents. The triple statement, 16:15,16, that Hagar bare Ish- 
mael is not due to diffuseness of style but emphasizes the fact that he was not 
Sarai’s child. 

But if v. 1 is accorded to P, because presupposed in v. 3, then the narrative 
in J evidently lacks its beginning. It has no suitable introduction, and the refer- 
ence to Sarai’s maid, v. 2, and to Hagar, v. 4, imply that she had been spoken 


- of before. Even splitting v. 1 between the documents will not mend the matter, 


for as Kautzsch admits, “‘ By the reception of v. la from P the beginning of J’s 
text is cut away.” That 16:la repeats 11:30 is not suggestive of distinct docu- 
ments any more than similar repetitions which abound elsewhere.* The trial of 
Abram’s faith lay largely in this that notwithstanding the repeated promises of a 
numerous offspring, Sarai continued childless. It was this which led to the 
expedient here detailed. It was proper, therefore, that this fact though men- 
tioned before should be repeated in this place. 

And v. 3 is not superfluous after v. 2. Sarai first spoke to Abram and 
obtained his consent; she then took measures to give effect to her scheme. The 
dates, vs. 3,16, do not indicate another writer than the author of the rest of the 
chapter, except on the arbitrary assumption that the latter could not mention 
dates. Nor is there any significance in the circumstance that in y. 15 it is the 
father, whereas in v. 11 it is the mother who gives name to the child. It is 
alleged, p. 249 2 (6), that the former is characteristic of P, the latter of J. But 
this rule does not hold. J makes Seth, 4:26, Judah, 38:3, and Moses, Ex. 2:22, 
name their children. And of so little account is it to which parent this act is 
referred, that in 4:25,26 J they alternate in successive verses, and in 35:18 E 
both occur in the same verse and in respect to the same child, while in 25:25,26; 
29:34; 38:29,30 (all J) the naming is ascribed to neither but spoken of indefinitely. 
The closing verses are moreover essential to the integrity of the chapter. If they 

* Compare 1 Sam. 1:3, 4:4; 2:11,18, 8:1; 2:21b,26, 8:19; 18:15b, 14:2b; 16:6-11, 17:2,19; 26:1, 
28:3; 2 Sam. 2:11, 5:5; 3:21¢,22c; 14:24,28; 1 Kgs. 14:21¢,31b; 15:16,82; 2 Kgs. 1:1, 3:5; 8:29, 9:15, 
16. These examples as well as most of those previously given are adopted from an early publi- 
cation of Ewald, his Komposition der Genesis, 1823, which is still worthy of attentive perusal, and 
in which he argues more wisely than in his later speculations. There is much truth in his sug- 
gestion that many of the critical objections to the unity of Genesis arise from applying to it 


modern and occidental standards, and disregarding the usages of Hebrew historiography and 
that of the ancient Orient generally. 


_ 
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be sundered from it and given to P, the result will be that while J records Sarai’s 
anxiety to have children by her maid, Abram’s assent to her wishes, Hagar’s 
pregnancy, and the angel’s promise of a son, whom he names and characterizes, yet 
the point of the whole narrative is never reached. J makes no mention of the 
birth of Hagar’s child. So that his story, as the critics furnish it to us, has 
neither beginning norend. Weare left to presume that it once had these miss- 
ing parts, corresponding to what the critics have cut away, but that R removed 
them to make room for statements to the same effect from P. Why he should 
have done this does not appear; especially as at other times he is represented to 
be so careful to preserve every scrap from his sources as to insert what the critics 
deem superfluous, regardless of the fact that it interrupts the connection and adds 
nothing to what had been said before. 


That np?- aw and {yl2 yuS, v. 3, are use of proper names) Gen. 22:24; 25:1; 38:6; 
not pecullar to P was shown under 1)3 and2) Josh. 2:1, so jOW}, Gen. 24:29; 38:1,2; but 
5. Hupfeld notices the fact that ADY whose this does not seem to have ended the strife 
name was, v. 1, elsewhere occurs only in J among the critics as to the origin of that verse. 
{though he is said, p. 32, to be sparing in his ; 


4. Chapter 17. 


Chapter 17 cannot be sundered from what precedes and follows, as an extract 
from an entirely independent document. Itis most intimately related to the whole 
narrative of which it isa part. Its explicit allusion to antecedent events oblige 
the critics to link it with statements of their occurrence, and thus by means of 
scattered and disjointed sentences to make out for P a show of continuity. With 
how little reason and success this is done, we have already seen. But even if the 
analysis, which they propose, were better supported, it does not meet the case. 
It is not sufficient that there should be a bald mention of Abram’s arrival in 
Canaan and of the birth of Ishmael. The significance of these facts in the life of 
Abram and the entire course of training, to which he had been subjected, as this 
is set forth in the whole antecedent narrative, are necessary preliminaries to this 
chapter. Its form cannot be accounted for nor can its contents be understood 
without it. 

The one leading idea in the life of Abram is the trial of his faith, that he 
might become the father of the faithful. Jehovah bade him leave his country 
and his father’s house, promising to give him possession of a land and to make of 
him a great nation; and this though the land was already occupied by Canaanites 
and his wife was childless. His faith was soon tried by a grievous famine which 
obliged him to leave the land and go down to Egypt, where a new trial awaited 
him in the peril of losing Sarai. She was rescued by divine interference and he 
was restored to Canaan enriched, but the promised seed was not born. In the 
long waiting he began to apprehend that his steward, Eliezer, would be his heir. 
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But the promise was made more definite that he should have a child of his own 
body, not merely a son by adoption, and that his offspring should be as numerous 
as the stars, and to confirm his faith in his future possession of the land, Jehovah 
entered into a formal covenant with him, sealing the engagement by a visible 
symbol of the divine presence. Ten weary years had worn away, and still Sarai had 
' pochild. At her suggestion he took Hagar, thinking thus to obtain the promised 
son. Ishmael was born and had reached his thirteenth year, when the promise 
was made more definite still, and the announcement was given that his long 
deferred hope was now to be fulfilled. Not his handmaid but his wife, not Hagar 
but Sarai should be the mother of the promised seed. The covenant, which had 
already been ratified on one side, must now be ratified on the other. Abraham 
signifies his faith in the divine announcement, and binds himself and his house- 
hold in covenant with God by the seal of circumcision, and this in anticipation of 
Isaae’s birth. This final ratification of the covenant is followed by Jehovah’s 
condescending to the usages of man and coming in human form to feast with 
Abraham at:the door of his tent, where the promise is repeated in the hearing of 
Sarah, and Jehovah makes confidential communication of his purpose to Abraham, 
and admits Abraham on the footing of this newly-confirmed friendship to the 
intimacy of persistent and prevalent intercession. 

If ever a narative bore in itself the evidence of inviolable unity, in which 
every part fits precisely in its place in the plan of the whole, and is indissolubly 
linked with every other, all breathing one spirit, contributing to one end, working 
out one common design, to which each and every item is indispensable, and defy- 
ing all attempts to rend it asunder, this is the case with the life of Abraham as 
recorded in the Book of Genesis. Though it is told with a charming simplicity 
and apparent artlessness, the divine purpose rules in the whole, and rivets all 
together with hooks of steel, which no critical art can sever. 

We are asked to believe that all this close correspondence and evident adjust- 
ment of the several parts is but the result of a lucky accident. Two or rather 
three documents, written quite independently of each other, with entirely distinct 
aims and frequently at variance in their details, have happened to be so con- 
structed, that extracts taken from them could be dove-tailed together, and yield 
all the evidence of a consistently constructed, regularly developing scheme, which 
reaches its most pathetic climax when the faithful patriarch proves his obedience 
in the last and sharpest trial of all by taking the knife to slay his son, and the 
approving voice from heaven stays his hand and confirms the promises previously 
given by the unheard of solemnity of the oath of Jehovah swearing by himself. 

Is it a supposable thing that ch. 17 has been extracted from a document, 
which, as the critics tell us, knows nothing of any previous divine communica- 
tion made to Abraham? which on the contrary, represents him as having 
migrated to Canaan of his own motion, and from no divine impulse, no promises 
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having been made to him, and no measures taken to discipline his faith? So 
viewed it no longer has the emphasis of being preceded by a series of promises of 
growing definiteness and clearness, which gradually lead up to it, but is absolutely 
not only the first but the only revelation which God makes to Abraham his whole 
life long. 

Regard it as a final and more explicit promise intended to cut off all previous 
misunderstandings, and to assure him that he should have not an adopted son, as 
12:2 might permit him to suppose that his retinue, 14:14, should swell to a nation ; 
not even a son of his own by his handmaid as 15:4 might be interpreted; but a 
son by his own wife notwithstanding her long continued barrenness; then it will 
be easy to understand why, instead of a simple promise in a few words like that 
first given, 12:2,7, it is dwelt upon and reiterated, 17:2-8, and why Sarai is so. 
emphatically referred to, and with such repetition as the mother of the expected 
child, vs. 15,16,19,21. Then, too, there is an obvious fitness in Abraham’s being 
required to ratify on his own part by a special rite the covenant which Jehovah 
had previously ratified himself by a visible symbol. And there is likewise a 
special significance in Jehovah’s revealing himself as God Almighty and Elohim 
(the God of creation) to Abraham, who has been kept in such long expectancy, 
till every natural hope of offspring had vanished. His omnipotent word can 
accomplish all that he says. Al this is intelligible and in place, if the promise is 
a last emphatic utterance to one, whom hope deferred has tempted to misinter- 
pret former declarations or to grow despondent in respect to their fulfilment. 

But as the first and only promise made of God to Abraham, its whole charac- 
ter and structure are unexplained. The iteration must then be, as the critics in 
fact regard it, mere verbose diffuseness characteristic of P. El Shaddai and 
Elohim became the mere habit of a writer, who uses no other appellation of God 
prior to the Mosaic period. And by sheer accident this verbose diffuseness and 
this habit of using Elohim yield precisely the emphasis and the form needed to 
crown the whole series of promises of ever growing fulness and precision, 
recorded by another writer of whom P knew nothing and whose views he did not 
share. Credat Wellhausen, non ego. 

And, further, ch. 18 is just as unintelligible without ch. 17, as the latter is 
apart from the chapters that precede it. The transaction there recorded is with- 
out a parallel in Scripture. It cannot be dismissed as only another instance of J’s 
extraordinary anthropomorphisms or put on a parallel with heathen myths. 
There is nothing like it elsewhere in J. Its remarkable and solitary character 
implies a very unusual occasion. The occasion was in fact absolutely unique. It 
was the solemnization of the covenant transacted between God and Abraham as 
the father of the chosen race. It was the starting point of that scheme of grace, 
by which a people was separated from the rest of the world to be for the time the 
depository of God’s truth and ordinances with a view to the ultimate salvation of 
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the world. The nearest Scripture parallel is that in which Jehovah, who here 
covenanted with Abraham, renewed his covenant with his descendants increased 
to a nation at Mount Sinai, Ex. 24:7,8, which was followed by a sacred meal in 
which the representatives of the people ate and drank in the immediate presence 
of the God of Israel visibly manifested before them, vs. 9-11. So here Jehovah in 
human form came to the tent of Abraham. and ate of his food in token of 
friendly intimacy established, as men who had covenanted were in the habit of 
eating together in recognition of their oneness and their amicable relations, Gen. 
31:44,45. Put this unique act of condescension in connection with the unique 
relation between God and man just consummated, and all is plain. Sunder it 
with ous critics from the immediately preceding transaction and the peculiarity 
of this visit to Abraham has no meaning and is without an object. 

The section next preceding in J is the story of Hagar, which suggests no 
explanation of this extraordinary visit.* Is this another instance of the com- 
bination of unrelated writings, chancing to impart a profound significance to 
what in its original position was unmeaning, not to say grotesque? The evi- 
dently inseparable connection of this whole narrative supplies an argument of 
unity, which everyone who reads it can appreciate, and which cannot be set 
aside by any amount of critical reasoning from microscopic details. 

It is further observable that up to 17:5,15, the name of the patriarch is uni- 
formly Abram, and that of his wife Sarai; thenceforward they are Abraham and 
Sarah irrespective of documents. This is a plain indication of unity, which the 
critics seek to escape by assuming a systematic alteration throughout by R to 
conform to this passage. Note also the clear allusion 18:14, J, stain) to 17:12, 
P, ef. also 21:2. Other allusions and links of connection with ch. 21 will be con- 
sidered hereafter. 


5. Incompleteness of P. 


1. According to the representation of the critics P relates with some particu- 
larity two events in the life of Abraham, viz., the institution of circumcision, ch... 
17, and the purchase of the field in Machpelah, ch. 28. Beyond this there is abso- 
lutely nothing respecting him but the record of his death and burial, 25:7-11, and 
a few scattered sentences, such as we have reviewed, torn from their connection, 
because P contained allusions to facts which made it necessary to discover some 
scanty mention of them which could be assigned to him. In regard to Isaac and 
Jacob P is more fragmentary still. No paragraph of any length is anywhere to be 
found. A few disjointed, and for the most part unrelated, sentences compose the 

* Nor is it explained by the covenant in ch. 15, which De Wette (Bettrige, I1., p. V7) affirms to 
be another form of the myth in ch.17, An interval of years is presupposed by ch. 16, which 
must necessarily follow ch. 15 and precede ch. 18. In ch. 15, God gives to Abram a pledge and 
assurance of hisown engagement. It is only when as the counterpart to this Abram in ch. 17 


testifies his faith in God and adds his seal to the covenant, that the way is prepared for the cove- 
nant meal in ch. 18. 
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whole. The supplementary hypothesis here had the advantage of being able to 
claim with some plausibility, that while P had little to say respecting their more 
remote ancestors, Abraham and Isaac, he dwelt with special interest upon Jacob, 
the immediate progenitor of the children of Israel, and his narrative here became 
full and minute. But the discovery of another Elohist (E), and especially the 
attempt, which has of late been pushed to the greatest lengths, to fritter away the 
patriarchal history by parcelling it into legendary tales reflecting the prejudices 
or partialities of later times, have swept away the greater part of the P document, 
leaving but a trifling portion of what was once ascribed to it. J’s preference for 
the name Jehovah, and P’s attachment to the ritual legislation mark them as 
Judeans. E on the other hand is an Ephraimite, and felt an interest in Joseph 
and in such localities as Bethel, Shechem, etc., which citizens of the southern 
kingdom could not be expected to share. P avoids these themes and in conse- 
quence his account of the three great patriarchs becomes to the last degree jejune 
and incoherent. 

The result is a natural sequence of the perversion of the history and of the 
attempted partition, and may fairly be regarded as a reductio ad absuwrdum in 
respect to both. This will more fully appear in the sequel. For the present it is 
sufficient to indicate the lacunae, which have thus far appeared in the section now 
under review. P’s history of Abraham is almost a total blank from the time of 
his father’s settlement in Haran, 11:31, until the year before the birth of Isaac, 
ch. 17, when he had been twenty-four years in Canaan and had been subjected to 
a long series of trials for the discipline of his faith. These are presupposed in ch. 
17, but are absolutely ignored in the six verses and three clauses, which are all 
that are attributed to P during the period to which they belong. These verses and 
clauses are, moreover, rent without sufficient justification from a context where 
they cannot be spared; and their removal leaves J’s story of Hagar with neither 
beginning nor end, and strikes from it the birth of Ishmael altogether. 

2. Another palpable instance of incompleteness is afforded by the history of 
Lot. The critical division renders P’s mention of Lot altogether nugatory. P 
particularly records his parentage and his relation to Abram, 11:27; his accom- 
panying Terah and Abram from Ur of the Chaldees to Haran, v. 31; his going 


thence with Abram to Canaan, 12:5; his large property and retinue, 13:6; his | 


parting from Abram and dwelling in the cities of the plain, vs. 11,12; the deliver- 
ance granted him for Abram’s sake when God destroyed these cities, 19:29. And 
there he disappears. The very point and purpose of the whole narrative is not 
reached,* viz., that from Lot sprang the tribes of Moab and Ammon, which are 
thus in accordance with the uniform plan of Genesis removed like Ishmael, the 

* Wellhausen remarks (Composition des Hewateuchs, p. 15): ‘‘N6ldeke calls attention to a 


break in Q (P): he must without doubt have connected the two nations of Moab and Ammon 
with Lot, who in and of himself has no significance.” 
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descendants of Keturah and Esau beyond the limits of the promised land, that it 
may remain in the undisturbed possession of the chosen race. The missing para- 


graph containing the key to the significance of Lot, 19:30-38, is ascribed to J; but — 


his account, too, is mutilated, if not at the end, at the beginning. Lot is suddenly 
introduced, 12:4a, with no intimation of who he was and no previous mention of 


- him. 


8. P’s account of Abram’s removal from Haran begins abruptly, 12:4b, and 
in a manner which implies that something is missing. The statement that 
‘“‘ Abram was seventy and five years old when he departed out of Haran” presup- 
poses that this departure had been already mentioned. And so in fact it is in 
what immediately precedes, vs. 1-4a. But this we are-told belongs to J. So that 
it is necessary to assume that the preliminary part of P’s narrative has been 
omitted and these verses from J substituted for it. The attempt has been made 
to confirm this by alleging that the title ‘‘ These are the generations of Abram ”’ 
must originally have stood at the beginning of Abram’s life* in P, as in the case 
of Isaac, 25:20, and Jacob, 37:2, since a separate section must have been devoted 
to this greatest of the patriarchs, instead of including him under “‘ the generations 
of Terah,”’ whose life is brought to a formal close in the preceding chapter, 11:32; 
but that R in replacing the opening words of P by those of J dropped the title of 
the former as well. Plausible as this may sound it is clearly a mistake. For 

1) Even if such a substitution had been made, it would not account for the 
omission of the title, had it been appropriate and originally stood there; for like 
titles occur at the head of sections which are wholly J’s, 2:4, or in whose opening 
chapters there is not a single sentence from P. 

2) The succeeding history deals not only with Abram, but with other descend- 
ants of Terah as well, who are accordingly for this reason introduced to the reader 
at the outset, 11:27,29, viz., Lot, who journeyed with Abram to Canaan, and 
Nahor, whose descendants are recited without a separate title, 22:20-24, prepara- 
tory to the marriage of Isaac into this family of his kindred, ch. 24. 

3) The generations of Abram would be an unsuitable designation of a history, 
the emphasis and interest of which for several successive chapters turns upon the 
patriarch’s childlessness. 

4. The same thing further appears from 25:19, where the genealogy is linked 
directly with 11:27 by beginning, “‘ Abraham begat Isaac.” 

No title has been dropped, therefore, from the beginning of ch. 12; conse- 
quently no presumption can be drawn from that source in favor of different nar- 
rators. It may be added that as 12:4b requires 4a to make it intelligible, and this 
is indissolubly bound to vs. 1-3, so 12:1 is linked as firmly with the preceding 
chapter. J’s account cannot have begun with 12:1 (Delitzsch), nor with 11:29 


* So Knobel, Wellhausen, Dillmann and others following a suggestion of Ewald in his review 
of Delitzsch on Genesis in his Jahrbticher d. Bibl. Wissenschaft for 1851-2, p. 40. 
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(Dillmann), for in either case Abram is introduced abruptly and without explana- 
tion; both require that 11:27 P should precede them. Thus P is linked with J ; 
and J with P, each dependent on the other to supply the needed explanation of 
what it contains, neither complete without the other, both fitting accurately 
together and precisely filling each other’s gaps. Is this seamless and harmonious 
production a piece of patchwork? Can extracts from wholly independent docu- 
ments be made to match in this manner, however skilfully arranged? And how 
do these repeated omissions, now from one document, now from the other, which 
must of necessity be assumed by the advocates of the current: critical hypothesis, 
comport with what is alleged of the conduct of R elsewhere, his concern to pre- 
serve the briefest and most scanty statements of his sources, even when they add 
nothing to fuller narratives drawn from elsewhere, the insertion being detected by 
its being a superfluous and unmeaning duplication ? cf. 7:138-16; 9:18,19; 13:6, 
11b,12a; 19:29. 
1) LANGUAGE OF P. 


For convenience of reference the arrangement and numbers are adopted from 


p. 244. 
OLD WORDS. 


@) wiD explained, under 12:4b,5. 

(2) yonnn in the phrase walk before God, 17:1 
(analogous to, though differing from walk with 
God, 5:22,24; 6:9 P), occurs nowhere else in 
P, and but twice besides in Pent. 24:40J; 48:15 
E, both with explicit reference to this passage; 
see also p. 174 (6:9). 

(8) DDN explained p. 174 (6:9). 

(4) 735 not peculiar to P; in J Gen. 7:17; 38: 
12; 48:34; in J or E Ex. 1:10,12,20; in Hiphil as 
17:2,20 only 28:3; 48:4; Ex. 7:3in P; but Gen. 
3:16 J; 15:1 JE; 16:10 R in J context; 22:17R 
in E context; 26:4(R),24J; Ex.32:13J; Lev. 26: 
9 J (Dill.); Josh. 24:3 E. 

(5) IND IND also in J 30:43, as stated p. 174 

(7:19). 

(6) onbe explained above. 

(7) TIN US three times in Genesis, 6:17; 9:9; 
17:4; twice in Exodus, 14:17; 31:6; three times 
in Numbers, 3:12; 18:6,8, only of God an- 
nouncing something of special moment in the 
history or the ritual. All are referred to P, 
though in Ex. 14 P, J and E seem to be inex- 
tricably intermingled. 

(8) 75H not peculiar to P; in J Gen. 26:22; 
49:22; Lev. 26:9; in E Gen. 41:52; Ex. 28:30; 
and Gen. 47:27, though assigned to P, is cut 
out of a J context. 


(9) 993 DPF and 7°93 |), See p. 174 (6:18). 

(10) {3 for DY or FW, see p. 152. 

(11) * INNS * pV seed after, 17:7-10; but P 
also uses ‘‘seed with,” Gen. 28:4; Num. 18:19; 
and simply “seed,” Ex. 30:21. If this argues 
no diversity of authorship, why should it in 
Gen. 18:15; 26:3; 28:13 J? Cf. Dt. 1:8 with 11: 
9 both D (Dill.), and 1 Sam. 20:42 with 24:21. 

(12) TNF plur. in P to denote perpetuity of 
institutions, see p. 174 (6:9). E and J use the 
plur. when they have occasion to do so, Ex. 
12:42 E (Dill.); Josh. 22:27,28 JH. 

(18) poy V3 in four passages of Pent. to 
denote the perpetuity of the covenant with 
Noah, Gen. 9:16; Abraham, Gen, 17:7,13,19; 
and Israel, Ex. 31:16; Lev. 24:8. All P. 

(14) VDI in J, Ex. 13:12,15; cf. 84:23; also Gen. 
7:3,9 where it is arbitrarily referred to R, see 
p. 151, ¢; p. 175 (7:2). 

(15) OXY selfsame, see p. 174 (7:18). 

(16) 35° (Hiphil), see p. 163, (18). 


NEw WORDs. 

(J) wd). 

(2) jy15 yous see above under 12:4b,5. 

(8) JDDN Vy see above under 138:6,11b,12a. 

(4) "Ww by not peculiar to P; in Gen. 48:14 
E (Well.), or these words cut out of the verse 
and arbitrarily referred to R (Dill., Kautsch), 
sw Gen. 49:25; Num. 24:4,16 in J. 
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(6) mn not peculiar to P; repeatedly in 
Ley. 25 (not P, Well.); Num. 32:5,22 (J, Schrad., 
Kays.; JE, Well.; v.5 J, Dill.); Josh. 21:12 (not 


?, Dill.), 22:4(J, Schrad., Kays.: D, Well., Dill.). 


Dillmann accounts for the presence of this 
word in Josh. 22:4 by the magisterial assertion 
“oonins yous a phrase of A(P) has been 
substituted by Rd or some later hand for ys 
panw).” 

(6) ‘ip (and b5n) occurs not only in P, but 
in D, Deut. 10:16; 80:6, and EH, Josh. 5:2,3,8; 
and according to Wellhausen in J likewise, 
Gen. 34:15,17,22,24; a noun from this root also 
in J, Ex. 4:26. ; 

(7) yex?....0°D5p occurs in but one other 
passage, 85:11, where the promise here made 
to Abraham is repeated to Isaac. 

(8) V3 py nowhere in P except Gen. 17; 
14:14 is not P, nor is Lev. 22:11 according to 
Wellhausen; o> occurs besides in three 
places in the Hex. without 73, all of themin 


J, Num. 18:22,28; Josh. 15:14. 


(9) D3 nap but once outside of Gen. 17, 
viz., in Ex, 12:44. MPP occurs in Ley. 25:16, 
51, which is not P, according to Wellhausen. : 

(10) 133 13 but twice in Hex. outside of Gen. re: 
17, viz., Ex. 12:43, P; Lev. 22 :25 not P (Well.); 
33 elsewhere in Hex. only in J, Deut. 31:16; 
82:12 or E, Gen 85:2,4; Josh, 24:20,23. 

@1) 1) wen N53) a technical legal 
phrase, not to be expected except in legal 
sections. 

az) Siy but four times in P, Gen. 17:14; 
Ex. 6:12,30; 12:48: also in Lev. 19:23; 26:41 J 
(Dill.), not P (Well.); Josh. 5:7 Rd in E context. 

(18) nory 4w > but once outside of Gen. 17, 
viz., Lev. 12:3; may but once beside in P, 
twice in J, Ex. 4:25; Lev. 19:28, alsoin KE, Josh. — 
5:3, and D, Deut. 10:16. 

(4) 15 2 but once in P, Gen. 17:14; 
besides in Hex. only in J, Lev. 26:15,44; Deut. 
81:16,20. 


2) LANGUAGE OF J. 


OLD WORDS. 


(1) NN already explained. 

(2) Ti3iD explained, p. 182, 2. 

(3) DIpr also in P, Num. 34:11, as stated, p. 
176. i 

4) SAS occurs in P, Ex. 16:16; Num. 19:14, 
18, besides the multitude of instances in which 
itis applied to the sacred tent. The verb 18: 
12,18, J occurs nowhere else in the Hex. and 
but once besides in the entire Bible, Isa. 13:20. 

(5) 8} in P, Gen. 34:8, also Num. 20:10, ac- 
cording to Noldeke and Schrader, and per- 
haps Dillmann who says v. 10a is from P, 10b 
mainly from EH, though with same words from 
iP 

(6) \)3 3 is always referred to J, Eor R. 

(7) M3PD occurs several times in P, Gen. 
84:23; 36:6,7; 46:6; Josh. 14:4, and according 
to a number of critics, Num. 31:9; 32:1,4,16,26; 
not to speak of Gen. 49:32, where it has a 
somewhat different sense. 

(8) "DN in P, Gen. 28:4. 

(9) oa is not used by J; 15:14 (the passage 
adduced) is by the critics referred to R; be- 
sides in Hex. only Gen. 6:3, J1; 80:6 to E; 49: 
16; Deut. 32:36 poetic passages alleged to be 
older than J and simply inserted by him. 


(10) np? pow explained, p. 154 (38). 

(11) WW) see p. 155 (35). 

(12) }D-5y in P, Bx. 20:11: Lev. 17:12; Num. 
18:24. 

(13) F3 AD see p. 174 under 6:18 (1). 

(14) Ip in P, according to Dillmann, Lev. 
24:11,14,15,23. 

New WORDS. 

@ own pay) Gen. 12:8; 26:22 J; Pnyp no- 
where else in Hex. 

(4) aypn intrans., Gen. 12:11; Ex. 14:10 J; 
nowhere else intrans. in the entire Bible; else- 
where used transitively in J, Josh. 7:16-18; 8: 
23, and the Kal intrans., Gen. 27:41; 87:18; 47: 
29 just asin P. 

(3) 5533 but three times in J, Gen. 12:13; 80: 
27; 39:5; besides in Hex. only in Deut. 

(4) by m)¥ the construction in Gen. 12:20 
occurs nowhere else in J, and only once be- 
sides in the whole Bible, 2 Sam. 14:8. 

(5) monn see p. 151, note. 

(6) NWD JON Gen. 13:18, and but once be- 
sides in J 18:1; 14:13 is not bis. Knobel refers 
13:18a to P, since otherwise 28:2,17; 25:9 find 


their only explanation in J. SD) also in P, 


+ 23:17,19; 25:9: 85:27; 49:30; 50:18. 


(f) DYY Nw) in J, EH, D, but not in P. 
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(8) AS p? in the judgment of Néldeke, Kno- 
bel and Schrader occurs in P Num. 81:18, where 
also by Dillmann’s confession it stands directly 
between two “ gennine phrases”’ of P. 

(9) “58 in P Josh. 22:24 according to Well- 
hausen and Hollenberg. 

(10) 0°37 is by thecommon consent of critics 


POETIC WORDS. 


Why these words are called poetic is not very 
obvious, since most of them, which occur else- 
where, are found in plain prose. (1) re and 
Ssnw as verbs, (8) N15, (9) "81 each occur 
once and once only in J. But it is not clear 
that the rest of the words adduced are to be 


referred to J, 19:17,26. Dillmann refers every found in J at all; @ Wy, pwn, (3) NDW 


other passage in which it is found to E, except are not according to Wellhausen, nor (4) 573 , 


Gen. 15:5; andit too is E’s according to Well- (6) INI, 6 wy, nody ; ppb , ON) ae- 
hausen and Kautzsch, cording to Dillmann. 


r 


It is evident that a single or even occasional occurrence of a given word in 
passages attributed to a particular writer, does not prove it to be characteristic of 
his style. Much less can it be used to discriminate between him and another, in 
whose writings it is also found. Words that occur but rarely have no significance, 
and should be stricken from the critical lists. So should P words which occur 
likewise in J sections, or J words which are also found in P sections. And there 
is no significance in the fact that certain words occur in one class of sections, 
which do not occur in the other, unless it can be shown that there was occasion 
for their employment. Nor does the fact that a given word has been used by a 
certain writer in a particular instance of itself create a presumption that every 
other passage in which it is found is to be attributed to the same writer. And 
yet it is upon these fallacies, which are sufficiently refuted by the bare statement 
of them, that the whole critical scheme is constructed. 

3) STYLE AND THEOLOGY OF P AND J. 

1. It is said, p. 244, that P is “systematic ”’ because he advances regularly by 
successive steps to a definite result, while, p. 247, J has “‘no particular system.”’ 
In actual fact the ‘‘system”’ is as marked in the one case as in the other, as the 
most cursory examination is sufficient to show. 

The call of Abraham opens the third period of the world’s history, for which 
the way was prepared, and the necessity demonstrated (if God’s plan of grace was 
not to be suffered to fail) by the disastrous issue of both the preceding periods. 
Mankind descending from Adam became hopelessly corrupt, and was swept away 
by the deluge, from which righteous Noah was spared to be the head of a new race. 
Impiety prevailed again after the flood, and mankind were scattered over the face 
of the earth. But God’s purpose of mercy was not abandoned. He selected 
Abraham to be the head of a chosen nation within which true religion might be 
perpetuated for the ultimate benefit of the world. We are thus brought to the 
base on which the entire body of Old Testament institutions reposes. 

The antecedent history moves on toward this divine scheme of restriction in 
order to a safe and final diffusion in various distinct though related lines. Thus 


the successive stages of iniquity depicted converge upon this issue. The fall of 
*5 
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our first parents, the crime of Cain, the ungodliness of his descendants reaching 
its acme in Lamech, the degeneracy of the pious race of Seth induced by inter- 
marriage with the race of Cain, the sons of God with the daughters of men, thus 
pointing a lesson of which Genesis and the Pentateuch are full, viz., the crim- 
inality and the peril of the chosen seed allying themselves with the ungodly 
around them, the need and the duty of separation and of keeping themselves | 
distinct. And after the world had been purged by the flood the impious and 
arrogant combination at Babel, frustrated by immediate divine interference, 
revealed the continuance of the old leaven, and pointed the argument for some 
new expedient to prevent the extinction of all goodness. 

Add to this the gradual unfolding of the promise as set forth in each of these 
three great periods. The seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head. 
Jehovah the God of Shem, in whose tents Japheth shall dwell. Abraham and his 
seed a blessing to all the families of the earth. 

Also the regular dropping of side lines and following the main line so as to 
converge upon Abraham, thus indicating the distinctness of the chosen seed 
and at the same time their relationship to the whole body of mankind. Thus 
the line of descent from Cain is traced and then laid aside in order to pursue that 
of Seth, which the critics tell us J must have continued down to Noah, though 
only fragments remain, 4:25,26; 5:29. Then the sons of Noah are traced and 
dropped in J’s portion of ch. 10, only that of Shem continued in the direction of 
Terah. Then in Terah’s family Lot’s descendants are named, 19:37,38, and 
Nahor’s, 22:20 sqq., so in like manner the child of Hagar, and the children of 
Keturah and the twin brother of Jacob: these are successively set aside and 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob left in sole possession of the promise. 

We are further told, p. 247, ‘‘ While the covenant between Yahweh and 
Abram is recorded, it is neither the climax nor the all-important fact of the nar- 
rative. It is connected with no institution; and the promise made then is only 
one of many repeatedly made by Yahweh in his familiar intercourse with the 
patriarchs.” 

The close concatenation of this history is here strangely overlooked. The 
promises to the patriarchs are not idle repetitions of the same identical substance. 
They rise by regular gradations in respect to both the matters to which they 
relate, the promised land and the promised seed. Jehovah first, 12:1, bade Abram 
go to a land that he would show him. After he reached Canaan it was made 
specific, v. 7, ‘‘ Unto thy seed will I give this land.” After Lot had parted from 
him, the terms are made universal, 13:14,15. All the land that thou seest, north, 
south, east and west, to thee will I give it and to thy seed forever. Then in Jeho- 
vah’s covenant with Abram, ch. 15, this promise reaches its climax. Its certainty 
is confirmed by the divine pledge symbolically given. The time of the gift is 
defined, vs. 13-16, and the limits of the territory are particularly specified, vs. 18- 
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21. The promise has become a formal engagement of the utmost solemnity: what 
was at first vague and indefinite has attained to the utmost precision both as to 
the extent of the grant and the time of its bestowment. 

Nevertheless it is true that the covenant transaction in ch. 15 is not in every 
point of view the climax. It rather marks an important stage in an advancing 
series. Jehovah spake to Abram before he left his father’s house, 12:1, as he had 
done to Noah, 7:1, to Adam, 3:17, and to Cain, 4:6. But when Abram entered 
Canaan, an advance was made upon all antecedent revelations. Jehovah appeared 
to him, 12:7. A step was taken beyond this in ch. 15, when Jehovah ratified a 
covenant with Abram by a visible token of his presence. Then, when Abram, 
ch. 17, obedient to divine direction ratified the covenant on his part by the seal of 
circumcision, the climax was reached, ch. 18, in the unequalled condescension of 
a manifestation unique in the whole Old Testament. Jehovah in human form 
partakes of a covenant meal as Abraham’s guest, acquaints him with the divine 
counsels and admits him to the greatest intimacy. And so far from this being 
“connected with no institution,”’ it is the basis of the whole future constitution 
of Israel as the people of God, 18:19, the foundation of its national counterpart 
enacted at Sinai. 

The successive trials of Abraham’s faith again form a graduated series, cul- 
minating in the sacrifice of Isaac. 

And the promises to Abraham respecting his offspring exhibit a correspond- 
ing parallel. The Lord first engaged, 12:2, to make of him a great nation, and, 
13:6, to make his seed as the dust of the earth. After years of vain expectation 
Abraham begins to suspect that he shall have no offspring of his own, but that an 
inmate of his house shall be his heir: whereupon the Lord assures him that he 
shall have a child of his own body, 15:3,4. But Sarah was barren; so at her 
instance he forms an intimacy with Hagar, and hopes that Ishmael may prove 
to be the expected seed. He is then informed that the child of the bondwoman is | 
not the promised heir, but that Sarah his wife shall have a son. After Isaac is 
born he is tried once more by being bidden to offer him up as a sacrifice ; and when 
his faith endured this final test, the promise of a numerous and victorious seed 
that shall bless the world was renewed in ampler terms than before and is con- 
firmed by the new sanction of an oath, 22:15-18.* 

With all this evidence of a developing plan and of methodical arrangement 
it surely cannot be said that J has “‘ no particular system.” 

2. PB is said, p. 245, to be ‘“‘ chronological and statistical” since he mentions 
dates and ages. The simple reason for this is that whenever a date occurs, even 


* This is an embarrassing chapter for the critics as we shall see. The great majority have 
assumed that an account by J and another by E are here blended. The present tendency is with 
Dillmann to substitute for J free additions by R; in which case an independent production by a 
different writer fits as admirably into J’s scheme, as though it had been prepared with special 
reference to it. 
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though in a J or E connection, it is for that reason alone referred to P, e. g., 12: 
4b; 16:16, and particularly glaring instances, 37:2; 41:46. Consequently as a 
matter of course P has all the dates and J has none, but it is the critical process 
which has brought it about. 

3. P is said to be ‘‘ generic’ because he eies: 12:5, of Abram as arriving 
‘“‘in the land of Canaan,” and, 13:12, dwelling ‘‘in the land of Canaan,” while J, 
12:6 sqq.; 18:18, specifies Shechem, the oaks of Mamre, and other localities, and 
is hence said, p. 248, to be ‘‘individual’’ and to ‘‘ abound in historical and 
geographical references.”’ But this is due to critical dissection. Verses and 
clauses are arbitrarily sundered from a continuous narrative, with the rest of 
which they are set in contrast as though indicating diverse styles, when each is 
appropriate in its place. Itis proper that. when Abram came from Haran, his 
arrival in the land of Canaan should be first mentioned, 12:5, before the writer 
proceeds to specify the particular localities through which he passed. And when 
Lot parted from Abram, the significance of the event and the reason why it was 
recorded is brought out by the statement, 13:12, that it left Abram in posses- 
sion of “the land of Canaan,’’ thus preparing the way for the enlarged promise 
that follows, vs. 14-17, which are therefore most intimately connected, though 
the critics assign the former to P and the latter to J. When the occasion calls 
for it P is equally minute in specifying localities, 23:2,19; 35:6,27; 47:11, not to 
speak of the detailed boundaries of the land and of the tribes in Num. 34 and 
Josh. 15-19. 

Under this same head stress is laid, p. 245, upon the fact that P simply says 
of the wealth of Abram and Lot, 18:6, ‘‘their substance was great,” while J 
speaks more specifically, 13:2,5, of ‘“‘cattle, silver and gold,” ‘“‘sheep, oxen and 
tents.’? Perhaps P is specific enough for even this standard, 23:17; 36:6; Ex. 7: 
19. Moreover one can hardly avoid asking whether critics do not sometimes have 
short memories. It is stated to be a mark of J, p. 46, 3, b, that he “‘ summarizes 
what is unimportant,”’ saying, 7:1, ‘“‘ thou and all thy house,” while P has, 6:18, 
‘*thou and thy sons and thy wife and thy sons’ wives;” and, p. 45, 2, j, P is char- 
acterized as ‘‘ minute and scientific,” because he says, 7:21, ‘‘ fowl and cattle and 
beast and creeping thing and man,” while J speaks in general terms of ‘every 
living substance,” 7:23. 

4. P is said to be ‘“‘ rigid and stereotyped ”’ because of the recurrence of the 
same unvarying phrases. The repetition charged is largely for the sake of empha- 
sis. And it is characteristic of Hebrew writers generally that they take little 
pains to vary their expressions. If the same thought is to be conveyed, it is 
mostly done, in the same or like terms. It is not difficult to produce an equal 
number of identical phrases in J. Thus, “lift up the eyes,” 13:10,14; “ unto thy 
seed will I give this land,” 12:7; 15:18; “‘ there he builded an altar unto J ehovah,”’ 
12:7,8; 13:18; ‘he called on the name of Jehovah,” 12:8; 18:4; ‘‘ the Canaanite 
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then in the land,” 12:6; 13:7; ‘‘ between me and thee,” 13:8; 16:5. And if P pe: 
expresses the promise of multitudes by 09} without a rhetorical figure, so does J, 


12:2; 18:18. 

5. P is said to be ‘‘ verbose and repetitious.’ But the repetitions adduced are 
all for the sake of emphasizing what was of great consequence in the view of the 
writer. So “the land of Canaan,” 12:5b, as Abram’s objective point and to mark 
the contrast with a former unfulfilled project, 11:31; Ishmael born of the bond- 
maid, not the wife, 16:3,15; and particularly in ch. 17. Like repetitions can be 
pointed out in J, e g., ‘“‘ Jehovah who appeared unto him,” 12:7; ‘‘ Bethel on the 
west,”’ v. 8, repeats what had just been said; ‘‘famine in the land,” v.10; the 
last clause of v. 13 adds nothing; 13:3b,4a repeat 12:8 with needless minuteness ; 
“* to thee will I give it,” 13:15,17; ‘‘and the angel of Jehovah said,’’ 16:9,10,11. 

6. “ The etymologies furnished” are adduced, p. 37, 9, as characterizing J in 
distinction from P; but P has the like, 17:5,15 (cf. 16), 19 (cf. 17), 20. 

3 7. It is said, p. 248, J is ‘‘ anthropomorphic.” This has already been dis- i 
f cussed, p. 182 sqq. ‘‘ Yahweh appears often and familiarly.” Jehovah is said to es 
have appeared to Abram but three times in the whole course of his life, twice in J, 2 
12:7; 18:1; once in P, 17:1, where the critics say that the text should be Elohim. 
Jehovah spake repeatedly to Abram, and on one occasion to Hagar, 16:13; so did i} 
God in P to Abram, ch. 17; to Noah, 6:13; 8:15, and to the first human pair, 1: ia 
28. ‘‘ Pharaoh’s plagues came directly from Yahweh.’’ So Elohim healed Abim- ve 
elech, 20:17, a passage which, like most of those in which Elohim occurs, is arbi- 

trarily assigned to another than P; but accepting the division made by the critics , 
Elohim in P directly took Enoch, 5:24, overthrew the cities of the plain, rescued f 
Lot, 19:29, and blessed Isaac, 25:11. The manifestation of Jehovah’s presence in ie 
smoke and flame, 15:17 J, has a precise parallel in P in the cloud and fire above 
the tabernacle which guided Israel through the desert, Ex. 40:36-38, Num. 9:15 

sqq. Why Jehovah announced himself, 17:1 P, as God Almighty, p. 249, 1, has 

been already explained: God Almighty also occurs in J (or E), 43:14, and the 

Almighty, 49:25. ‘‘ Abram falls on his face” before Elohim; so in J he “ pros- ap 
trates himself to the earth” before Jehovah, 18:2, and acknowledges himself to be 
“dust and ashes,” 18:27. ‘‘God is present but not visible’ in covenanting with 

Abram in P, which is contradicted in express terms, 17:1, cf. v. 22; Ex. 6:3. 

8. ‘*P persistently and consistently mentions neither altar nor offering, even 
at the making of a covenant, while J tells of many altars built and specifies the 
victims slaughtered for the covenant.’’ According to the strict letter of the record 
J mentions altars built by the patriarchs, but never once a sacrifice offered by 
them. The only sacrifices explicity mentioned in the patuarchal age are in an 2 
Elohim connection, 22:2,13; 46:1, which are arbitrarily referred by the critics to 
another than P. Nevertheless P speaks of a drink offering, 35:14. See further 
pp. 184, 185. 
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9. As to J’s not speaking of “circumcision as an institution,” p. 250, its 


divine obligation is obvious from Ex. 4:26 J, where this is the whole point of the _ 


narrative. It is not very clear on what ground it is affirmed, p. 244, 2 (6), that in 
Josh. 5 “it is related as a custom, not as a law.” The rite is performed at the 
express command of Jehovah, who directs the renewal of the long neglected 
ordinance. It immediately precedes the observance of the passover in evident 
compliance with Ex. 12:48. The demand that J or E should contain the law of 
circumcision is quite unreasonable, both because there was no occasion to repeat 
what had already been given, and all ritual law simply as such is referred to P. 


6. No Inconsistencies. 


1) Hupfeld (Quellen, p. 20) alleges that according P, 12:4b,5, Abram simply 
continues the migration to Canaan begun by his father, 11:31, acting from 
the same impulse and from natural motives and receiving no divine call till he 
had been twenty-four years in Canaan, ch. 17. Whereas J, 12:1, represents his 
journey as undertaken at the divine command, Abram not knowing whither. 
This simply shows how easy it is to produce the semblance of contrariety by 
sundering a narrative, and setting its parts in opposition instead of suffering 
them to supplement one another. The movement initiated by Terah to find more 
desirable quarters was carried out by Abram at Jehovah’s bidding, who guided 
him to the land to which his father had originally intended to go. 

2) He finds a further discrepancy in the fact that 12:1 J, if interpreted by 
v. 4, P, must mean that Abram was called while in Haran, whereas J’s idea, as 


appears from 15:7, is that he received his call in Ur of the Chaldees. Dillmann 


corrects this by showing from 24:4, that in J’s view Abram’s nap) a> was 
Haran; though his conclusions that J knew nothing of Ur of the Chaldees 
and that 15:7 was an insertion by R are alike unfounded. That there is no 
express mention of Nahor’s migration from Ur, while Haran is called the city of 
Nahor 24:10, ef. 29:4,5, is of no account; for the writer is tracing Abram’s his- 
tory not Nahor’s. And the statement of 15:7 is in full accord with the entire 
narrative. Jehovah providentially led Abram to accompany Terah to Haran, and 
then by an immediate call brought him to Canaan. 

8) There is no conflict in the chronology between 12:4 and 11:32. Abram left 
Haran many years before Terah’s death. Only the writer according to his uni- 
form method completes Terah’s life before proceeding to that of Abram, cf. 25:7; 
35:29. Acts 7:4 follows the order of the narrative, not that of time. 

4) Wellhausen claims that 12:10-20 is a later addition to the text, and Dill- 
mann that it is transposed from its original position after 13:18, p. 245, note, 
because Lot was not with Abram in Egypt, though according to J, he was with 
him before 12:4a, and after 18:5; and Abram was at the very same place in 13:4 
as in 12:18. But the visit to Egypt is confirmed by 26:1,2, the presence of Lot 
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there by the express statement “‘ Lot with him” 18:1, and his retracing his steps 
to the point from which he had started, vs. 3,4. These explicit confirmations are 
by a stroke of the critics’ pen ejected from the text and attributed to R for no 
imaginable reason, but that they nullify a baseless critical conjecture. Lot’s 
name does not occur in 12:10-20 for the very same reason that is not found in 
6-9, viz., because Abram was the principal party and there was nothing to 
record respecting Lot. It may be remarked further that 16:1 lends an incidental 
confirmation to 12:16. But we are told, p. 249, that this is “‘ inconsistent with P’s 
dates.” ‘Sarai was over sixty-five years old; that a woman at such an age, how- 
ever attractive, could so charm the Egyptian court, as to endanger her husband’s 
life, is inconceivable.” The question at present, however, is not whether this was 
an actual fact or was even possible. But was it impossible in the view of the 
writer of the narrative? If not, he may have written it as we here findit. On the 
hypothesis of the critics, R believed it and recorded it. Now will they please to 
tell us how they know that J could not have believed what it seems that R did, 
respecting the marvellous beauty of the ancestress of the nation. As to the truth 
of the story we may leave the critics to settle that with J. 

5) P. 249. In P “Abram and Lot separate for lack of room simply ‘ while 
in J it is because of the strife of their herdmen. So in regard to Sarai and Hagar, 
Jacob and Esau, ‘“* P does not know of any family quarrels,’”’ but J is ‘‘ interested 
in the domestic differences of the patriarchs.’’ This is merely objecting that the 
part is not equal to the whole. The story is arbitrarily splitin two. The lack of 
room which leads to the strife is given to P; the strife which results from the 
lack of room to J. Each part implies the other and is incomplete without it. 

6) The thoroughly arbitrary manner, in which the critics deal with the text, 
is illustrated by Wellhausen and Kuenen throwing out 13:14-17 as an insertion 
by Rd, p. 245. The former says, (Composition d. Hew., p. 23) ‘‘ Grounds of a gen- 
eral nature, which will convince few, move me to regard 13:14-17 as a later 
addition. It is not the habit of J to let God speak so without ceremony to the 
patriarchs; he is always particular to narrate a theophany in a place precisely 
indicated, which is then hallowed by this appearing for all time.” That is it 
precisely. Set up an arbitrary standard for a writer. Whatever does not conform 
to that standard is not genuine. And your point is proved. 

7) Chapter 15 is declared to be incoherent. In v. 5 itis night, yet v. 12 the 
sun is just going down, v. 17 it is after sunset. In v. 6 Abram’s faith is affirmed 
and approved; yet, v. 8, he asks some visible token of the truth of God’s word, 
which is granted to him. Nevertheless the most cursory inspection of the chapter 
shows that it is consistent throughout and develops regularly from first to last. 
The preparation of the animals, vs. 9, 10, for the solemnity that was to follow, and 
guarding them from the birds of prey, v. 11, filled the interval between the revela- 
tion before the dawn of day, v. 4, and the approach of sunset, v.12. And that a 
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man of strong faith, tried as Abram was, might have occasion to ask for some 
confirmation of his faith, is no mystery to those, who have repeated the tearful 
ery, ‘‘ Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief.’’ 

On the grounds above stated Wellhausen assigns vs. 1-6 to E, vs. 7-18 to J, 
v. 7 having been modified and vs. 18-16 transposed from their proper position after 
vy. 18, by R; vs. 19-21 are a later addition. Dillmann assigns vs. 1,2,4,8,9-11,17,18 
to E, vs. 3,5,6 to J, vs. 7,12-16 to R, vs. 19-21 may be either E or R. For a 
fuller conspectus of the critical confusion which reigns in this chapter, see p. 245, 
where the varying divisions of Kautzsch, Kuenen, Budde, Delitzsch, and Kittell 
are succinctly stated. The revelation by vision, v. 1, is on critical principles 
referred to E, and this is supposed to be confirmed by the naming of Eliezer, v. 2, 
whereas J does not give his name, 24:2sqq. (the identity of the persons being 
commonly assumed), also by the phrase ‘‘after these things,” v.1,in EH, 22:1; 
40:1(?); 48:1, but also in J, 22:20; 39:7, and even in P, Josh. 24:27, unless it is 
confessed that P is not alone in stating ages. The only escape from this dilemma 
is by the absurd division of Schrader, who assigns ‘‘and it came to pass after 
these things ”’ to E, and the rest of the verse to P. Yet Jehovah is repeated six 
times in the first eight verses, though by critical rules E ought always to say 
Elohim never Jehovah. It is necessary, therefore, to assume that R has changed 
these names. There are also some of P’s expressions 998, O35 WN, Vauule 
wi v. 14, FDNY 75'w/5 Vv. 15, (see 25:8), not to speak of the chronological 
statement, vy. 13. The verses, that contain them, must accordingly have been 
either altered or inserted by R, whose office is to rectify whatever is at variance 
with the hypothesis. ‘‘ Come forth out of thy bowels” $375 v. 4, sounds like a 
variation upon ‘‘ Come forth out of thy loins,’’ a phrase which P uses in two 
forms, 35-11 Don ; 46:26; Ex. 1:5 a , and might easily be supposed to add 
a third. The animals, v. 9, are precisely those admissible for sacrifice under 
the ritual law, (P), and not dividing the birds accords with Lev. 1:17. ‘‘The 
word of Jehovah came,” vs. 1,4 is a phrase familiar in the prophets, but occurring 
nowhere else in the Pentateuch, a circumstance upon which great stress would be 
laid, if there was any end to be answered by it. The inhabitants of the land are 
called Amorites, v. 16, while J calls them Canaanites and Perizzites, 12:6; 13:7; 
but if R designated them as in v. 16, how could he have written vs. 19-21 ? 

Dillmann, as shown above, joined v. 8 directly with v. 4, and observes that 
it connects well if we only assume, what there is not the slightest reason for 
doing, that IY“) “I shall inherit it” was originally 9§y-% ‘he shall be 
my heir.”” But his own comment on v. 18 overturns his conjecture and with it 
his critical division of the chapter. Verse 18 remarks expressly that by the transac- 
tion from y. 9 onward, God concluded a covenant with Abram in relation to the 
future possession of the land. Then the sign asked in v. 8 was not to cer- 
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tify that Abram’s own child should be his heir, and v. 8 cannot connect with v. 4, 
but relates to a different subject. 


And Wellhausen’s division is no better. According to Ex. 32:13, J, God 


promised Abraham to multiply his seed as the stars of heaven. This emblem 
occurs three times in Genesis, 15:5 ; 22:17; 26:4. By common critical consent the 
last two are by R, long posterior to J. Consequently from the, critics’ point of 
view he must have referred to 15:5, which Wellhausen attributes to E, an entirely 
independent document. 


When Dillmann gives 15:18 to E, notwithstanding the reference to it in 24:7, 
: 
J. this is not inconsistent with his scheme, for he supposes J to have had E before | 


him and even to have borrowed passages from it, which Wellhausen does not 
allow. 

Dillmann alleges that ch. 16 contains no express allusion to ch. 15. And 
yet one would think that the allusion is obvious enough. Chapter 16 is an effort 
to obtain what was promised in ch. 15, a child of Abram’s own, no mention being 
made of Sarai. 

8) In ch. 16, Wellhausen followed by Kautzsch regards vs. 8-10 and Kuenen 
and Kittell vs. 9,10 as an insertion by R. The one proof that these verses should 
be ejected is that thus a conflict can be created with P 17:23sqq., and E, 21:9, and 
it can be made to-appear as though Ishmael was born in the desert and not in 
Abraham’s house. If only the angel’s direction to Hagar to return to her mis- 
tress couid be an interpolation intended to harmonize discrepant accounts, this 
would be accomplished. And a critics’ wish is equivalent to a fiat. 


7. Chapter 14. 


Astruc set the example of referring ch. 14 to another source than the prin- 
cipal documents of Genesis, as he did every passage which concerned foreign 
tribes or nations. The critics complain that itis disconnected and out of har- 
mony with what precedes and follows in its representation of Abram but without 
good reason. The greatness of Abram’s retinue is remarked, 12:5,16; 13:6,7. 
The children of Heth treat him asa mighty prince or a prince of God, 23:6. 
The king of the Philistines and the general of his army court his alliance, 
21:22sqq. That he could muster 318 trained men, cf. 33:1, that he was confed- 
erate with native princes, that as the head of a clan in contrast with: other tribes 
or nations he is called Abram the Hebrew, is quite natural. His generous regard 
for Lot his brother’s son, 14:12 as 11:27, appears from 138:8sqq.; 18:23. The land 
had been given him with new emphasis in all its length and breadth, 18,15,17; itis 
quite in place that he should act as its champion and defender. The exhortation 
and the military emblem, 15:1, seem to be suggested by his late conflict. Lot was 
dwelling in Sodom, 14:12 as 13:12, and Abram by the oaks of Mamre, 14:13 as 13: 
18; 18:1. Admah and Zeboiim are joined with Sodom and Gomorrah, 14:8 as 
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10:19, and Zoar as 19:23. Words of P, J and E are combined in this chapter, 
together with characteristics elsewhere ascribed to them severally, p. 251, in a 
manner to suggest that the same writer could use the diction and possess the me. 
peculiarities of all the documents, and which the critics can only account foron 
the supposition that it has all been ‘“ worked over by R.”? That, p. 251, no allu- 
sion is made to the wickedness of Sodom and Gomorrah is no more strange than 

in 10:19; cf. also 12:6; 13:7 with 15:16. The narrative gave no occasion to refer 

to it. 14:14 can only be discredited by 12:12 on the assumption that a brave man 
can never be inconsistent enough to show weakness. How was it with Elijah and 
Peter? In the interest of unity of authorship it is sufficient if the historian could 
think this possible, as the critics’ R evidently did. 

The antiquity of this narrative is indicated by the number of ancient names 
requiring explanation, vs. 3,7,8,17 (‘‘ vale of Siddim,” identical with the “ plain of 
Jordan,’ p. 251, 3,3 (1), but with what was subsequently ‘‘the salt sea’’), the 
primeval populations, vs. 5,6, and unusual expressions, p. 251, 3.1. Its historical 
truth is vouched for by remarkable monumental evidence (see Schrader, KAT.2), — 
which no inventions of a late writer could have simulated; nor would it ; 
have been consonant with a late age to invent such a character as Melchizedek  _ 
(cf. Josh. 10:1), whose God Abram identified with his own, vs. 19,22, cf. also 24:3, 
to whom he did homage by paying tithes, and who combined offices distinct in 
Jewish usage, nor to mention Sodom without reference to its sin and its doom. 
Why the mention of a priest (cf. Gen. 41:50; Ex. 2:16), p. 252, with which a bless- 

- ing and tithes were naturally connected, should imply a late date is not obvious. 
The mention of Salem in this narrative doubtless gained a new and striking sig- 
nificance, after Jerusalem became the political and religious capital of the land; 
but this does not disprove the reality of the occurrence. If ‘‘ Dan,” v. 14, isa 
‘“gloss by a later hand,” p. 252, d, which is quite supposable, it offers no objection 
to the Mosaic origin of the chapter. ; 
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The frequency with which the particle {NW occurs is a significant fact. Out- Wid ons 
side of the Wisdom-literature, it appears, with rare exceptions, in every chapter; — Fa 
while there are a few chapters in which it occurs seventy times and many in 
which the number of times that it is found is more than fifty. In Genesis alone, 
it is to be found nearly a thousand times; while in every thousand words, in each 
of the following books, Numbers, 1 Samuel and Jeremiah, it occurs more than 

forty-two times. 

But the treatment which the particle has received has not been in keeping | 
with these facts. That in Nordheimer’s Hebrew Grammar, though good, is far 
from satisfactory. Ewald’s discussion of the subject is brief, fragmentary, and 

— incomplete. Green has apprehended the true function of the particle. He has, 
however, neglected to produce the evidence that F{& is only ‘the sign of the 
definite object.””> But their treatment is, perhaps, all that could be expected 

. within the narrow limits of a grammar. The lexicons, however, should do better. 

Yet Gesenius’ Hebrdisches und Armdisches Handwérterbuch tiber das Alte Testa- | 

ment, although giving ample space to the prepositions, has restricted its treatment 
of this particle to less than three columns. By far, the most exhaustive discus- 
sion of the subject is to be found in a work on the Hebrew-Chaldee Particles by 

Christian Nolde (or Noldius), an Icelandic divine of the seventeenth century. 

But this work, however satisfactory, is in Latin. Again, Nolde has, many times, 

failed to take into consideration the fact that there are verbs, which, contrary to 
our expectations, take a direct accusative. The failure to observe this fact has, 
therefore, detracted not a little from the value of his work. Oh 


I. THe OCCURRENCE OF FIX. 
1. In the books in the order in which they occur in the ordinary Hebrew 


Bible. 
The figures in column one refer to the total number of times that {8 occurs, 
and in column two, to the frequency with which it occurs in every thousand 


words. 


* An abstract of a thesis presented by Alfred M. Wilson to the Philosophical Faculty of Yale 
University, to obtain the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 


Col. 1. | Col.2. 
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69 
73 
46 
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RL OSHUA ES: cay tartererte ae yee 463 51 
SUA POR craic cieiacseis tetas 462 52 
He Samuel asec se see 519 45 
2 Samuel........ ee es 893 40 
ASKING Sh) eres erdocroee ee 545 48 
DRAM OS foo ope lacee cous ree 575 53 
Isaiah..... MOE Ae oe 216 | 14 
JELOMMAN ac sccks ee eens. 830 43 
Ezekiel..... ae hee ta Sitar 610 36 


20 


ce 


Bes Sa ene Le 19 
FAIMNOS Wa. cosake eee oe A — 44 24 
Opadialicce cits vests ies 9 33 
tomate.” satis icacccadorce 14 22 
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sie la 0 60 © eee le ee 


highest. 


eeeee 
Ce 
ee ee eee were ee we eee eee 
Cy 
ee 
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a) 


Ce 


INTIMDOLS 2's cee ‘ielote anes 46 
MsChronicles. . 20). 06. seems ees ... 46 
il) SEN aU) PSR nr tet eats. ase She. sons 0) 46 
Ay CLOTOLALY: 3122) se: = shese eVelecereeine ree eee 43 
IMUATACI Perec. ccc): cron vaivoeversre ciate Wash a V4 


2. In the books arranged according to the frequency with which Palsy occurs 
in every thousand words, beginning with that in which the number is the 


| Col. 1. Col.2. 

Zechariah....... ; Ens 
Milani 2201227 Weate $4 | 42 
Paalis....:.0:ss.....4| 147 | “85a 
PeOVEEDS ees ahs 8 ee leas | 3 tie 
Fob ynauee he 4g | 5 el 
Canticles ..... Meek DAT ae oa 
Ruth se eee eee 37 | 33% ae 
Lamentations..... a0 6% pape v4 = Se 
Ecclesiastes ...... ae 62 | 24 ee 
SGOT (<< ine eich ae 110 38 . i &: 
Daniels), wesc ee a 
Nehemiah.............| 126 | 265 Re! 

1 Chronicles........... 453 | 46 are 
2 Chronicles...........) 515 | 42 


7 


i 


ee ee cy 


Ezekiel....... aiatare eet 
Obadiah. Wor coe ee eee eee eas 


Ome ee ee wens 
sete tenes 
Vivi ee, sels sce 6 oy 410 10,0 9 bie is viaje 


Zephaniah... .. 


LARP Ab cada ss cae als an sol Reet eee 28 
Nehemiah y. 5... vnc ee aecisae mee) 
AMOS cued act See Solera oe ieaceetens 
Meclesiastes \iiw.isn spas eer ieee 
WOT ety: Rene scoters sete 
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3. In the Hexateuch. 
In every thousand words in the Hexateuch, FX® occurs as follows : 
1) in the P document, 69 times. is: 
SE LED on) 65) rental 
Byte Sdn isi) aw ce ft 
- From these facts, it appears 1) that [NX occurs in the Hebrew Bible ten , 
thousand, five hundred and seventy-five (10,575) times; 2) that it does not occur be 
with the same frequency in the different books, much less in those* which belong 
to different periods; 3) that it occurs more frequently in the prose, than in the Me 
ae poetical portions; 4) that the book in which it is to be found the greatest number : ‘i 
ee of times is Exodus; 5) that the number of times that it occurs in a thousand 
By” __ words is larger in Leviticus than elsewhere ; and 6) that the number of times that 
it occurs in a thousand words is in the P document only a trifle less than it is in 


Leviticus. 

Il. Force. 

What is the force of XX? Does it serve merely as a sign to call attention to — 
what was already direct and definite? Or, does it give to the word or words 
before which it stands additional force or emphasis? Does it correspond to the 
Greek airéc and to the Latin ipse? 

1. Cases in which MN seems to have the force of an Intensive or Reflexive 
Pronoun. 

(1) Ex. 12:13, O78 9X7). “And when I shall see the blood ”’ (viz., 
the blood which, by my command, you have sprinkled upon the door posts and 
lintels—when I shall see that blood), ‘‘ then I will pass over you.” 

(2) Deut. 17:2, PAATAN AWY WS TWIN UR. If there shall be 
found ‘“‘@ man or a woman who shall do this (very) evil.” Yy"\77, a8 the context 
shows, refers to a specific sin, viz., that of idolatry. 


(3) 1 Kgs. 21:23, 55pxX-AN JODN? DO'DIDT. Well might the speaker 


emphasize the fact that it was the proud, imperious, and revengeful Jezebel 
that the dogs would eat. 


* Comparing prose with prose and poetry with poetry. 
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(4) 2 Kgs. 14:7, FOMODD YODA-MN wHN). Sela, the Rock, the well- 
nigh impregnable fortress—even Sela the King captured. f 

(5) 2 Kgs. 21:6, WNS JDS-“AN WIyini: *¢ And he caused his oven) son to- A 
pass through the fire ”—so great was Manasseh’s infatuation. vy 

(6) 2 Kgs. 28:15, 73 MDIN-NN) NINH ADISAHAN DI. “Also that 
(very) altar and that (very) high place” (viz., those which he had just been 
describing) ‘‘ he broke down.” 


(7) Isa. 5:12, (OID? NO AIA Sy MN). “And (even) the work of 
Yahweh they do not regard.” : : 

(8) Isa. 6:5, 99)P INT FINDY 7? POT-TN 95. Iam undone....for 
“the (very) King Yahweh (God) of hosts, mine eyes have seen.” 

(9) Isa. 31:2, YODA ND YIDWNN). “And his words” (viz., those con- 
demning the alliance with Egypt, such as those in ch. 29:14 and ch. 30:12-17*— 
those words) ‘‘ he will not recall.”’+ 

(10) Isa. 48:14, SON-FAN VAT O73 +N. “Who among them’ (the gods — 
pa _ of the heathen) ‘‘ hath made known these (very) things ?”’ 

ut (11) Jer. 25:8, D57AN ONYPOw-ND WRN 13%. ‘Because ye did not 
; hear my words” (you heard, but not my words) therefore I will gather all the 
families of the North and send them unto N., the king of Babylon. 

(12) Ezek. 15:6, DOW’ 9D¥"-AN IAM) [D- ‘So I will give (even) the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem.’’ That they should be overtaken by such a fate as that 
to which the prophet alludes was indeed a surprising statement. 

(18) Ezek. 44:24, WWD) INYNIw-NND- 

(14) Hos. 1:4, NIA FVD-OY ONY MOTNN NTS). “And I will 
visit (even) the bloods of Jezreel upon the house of Jehu.”’ 

(15) Joel 2:20, DIAAN *NOYAIAN). ‘And the Northerner’? (who has 
done so much mischief to man and beast—even the Northerner) ‘I will remove 
to a distance.” ' , 

(16) Joel 4:8, DD*FIID-AN) ODID-“AN ONADD). Without fear or hesita- _ 
ta tion, you sold as slaves the children of Judah and Jerusalem. But as you have 
done to the children of others, so shall it be done to yours. The time is coming 


oY 


> 
yy 


when your sons and your daughters shall be sold as slaves and come as such into 
the power of Judah. 

(17) Amos 3:2, DIANY-9D AN OD>y PDN - ‘* All your iniquities” 
(which you committed boldly and regardless of the consequences—these very 
iniquities) ‘‘ I will visit upon you.” 

(18) Amos 9:3, O53) WNSN-NnN “TEN DW. No escape from the 
power of my vengeance. No refuge even in the midst of the sea. ‘From there 
I would command the sea-serpent himself” (a mythological allusion) “and he 
would bite them.” 


—e 
= 


ak 


* Driver’s Isaiah: His Life and Times, p. 62. + VON Perfect of Certainty. 
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(19) Jonah 4:7, P*pTA-AN yN- ‘““And the gourd ”’ (which God had 
specially prepared for ans prophet—that every gourd, the worm) ‘‘ smote.’’ 


(20) Zeph. 2:11, PANT ON-SD AN OD 99. “For he will destroy* 
(even) all the gods of the earth.” 


(21) Zach. 14:12, DD yn-55D-nN my 2 “W's. ‘With which Yahweh 
will smite all the peoples.” 


(22) Ps. 26:6, FJ? SI“ TS MIIDN). ‘So that I may encompass 
thine own altar, O Yahweh.” 

(28) Job 28:23, MD -ON PV Ni). “Seeing that he knoweth its 
place ”’ (the place of ‘wisdom, that place which is hidden from all others). 

(24) Eccl. 9:15, ST [IDO WINT-NN It ND OIN). “But no one 
remembered that (same) poor man.’”’ That poor man (the one who by his wisdom 
had saved the city and who for that reason should have been held in grateful 
remembrance—even that one) they forgot. 

(25) 2 Chron. 21:3, OMS m3 MD>5DyT-AN}. To his sons, King 
Jehoshaphat gave various gifts; ‘‘ but the kingdom itself he gave to Jehoram.”’ 

2. [WX may originally have had an intensive or reflexive force. From the 
analogy of language, we should expect as much. But whatever its original force, 
it came to be used merely as a sign “to call attention to what was already 
direct and definite.”” The following considerations confirm this view: 

1) The absence of any special emphasis from many words or expressions 
before which the particle WX is used. 

(1) Gen. 1:4, WWATMAN. The emphasis, however, is not upon \jNy7 but 
upon Sj). The emphatic thing is, not that God saw the light, but that the light 
which he saw was good—viz., adapted to the end for which it was designed. 

(2) Num. 22:23, PANTS . Under the circumstances, the smiting of the 
ass was not very strange or surprising. There was no need of specially emphasiz- 
ing the fact that it was the very animal upon which he was riding, that Balaam 
smote. 

(3) Deut. 14:18-16. Evidently the birds before which in these verses MINX 
stands are not to be regarded as exceptionally emphatic. 

(4) Josh. 10:24, ‘‘ Place your feet (D-PS39-MN) upon the necks of these 
kings.”’ 

(5) 2 Sam. 18:24, “And he lifted up his eyes (YIYAN).” There was no 
need of emphasizing the fact that it is his own (or even, his very) eyes, that the 
watchman lifted up. 

(6) 2 Sam. 21:10, ‘‘ And Rizpah took sackcloth (DVIATTN).” 

(7) 2 Kgs. 5:8. The king of Israel’s ‘“‘rending his garments })}jJA-fX).” 
Nothing exceptional about the performance. The rending of the garments was 
with the orientals a common way of manifesting perplexity of mind or heart. 


* 19 Perfect of Certainty. 
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(8) Isa. 47:14, “‘ Not shall they deliver their souls (OU/83- AN = themselves).’’ — 


(9) Jer. 7:26, “‘ And they did not incline their ear (D3IN7TN).” 


(10) Hos. 9:12, “‘ Though they bring up their children (O79J3-FiN)-” - Se 


(11) Zech. 13:9, ‘‘ As one refines silver (ID IT-N).” 

(12) Eccl. 11:6, ‘In the morning, sow thy seed (FY AN).” 

(18) Neh. 2:1, “And I lifted up the wine (7 N).” 

(14) 1 Chron. 10:8, “To strip the slain (DY99A-AN).” Not an uncommon 
thing for soldiers then to do. 

(15) 2 Chron. 36:18, “‘ And he (Zedekiah) stiffened his neck (JOUY-YX) and 
hardened his heart (\Q39"/N).”- . 

Additional examples are to be found in Gen. 7:9, FIT AN; 29:3, [ANT-AN oh 
Lev. 9:29, 965-fFN ; Lev. 4:4, STAN ; Judg. 4:21, SIN ISVAMN ; 1 Sam. 


16:13, [OWT PIN“; 20:36, OSMAHNNs 2 Sam. 19:25, YID-NNs 28:18, — 


WYINTDNs 1 Kgs. 18:33, OY YANN; Isa. 55:10, PANT 5 85:20, YOO“N 5 
Jer. 7:18, WNOTMN; 25:4, DDIINTAN;: 34:14, DIINTMN; Ezek. 84:27, 
JD ; 43:22, MDIDATN; 46:14, FODMNN; Zech. 11:12, Du-nN; 


Ps. 123:1, 9 Y-N; 127:5, INDWN-MN; Job 1:20, WNITMN; Cant. 8:11, 


DIDNI-NN ; Ruth 3:14, AYI-MN ; Eccl. 2:10, 997 AN; 4:5, YVAN; Esth. 
9:10 OA"N; Dan. 10:5, 1 PP-MN; Neb. 6:5, UYITNN; 9:16, DSIY-AN 
1 Chron. 7:21, DMAP“ ; 13:9, J7P"[AN ; 2 Chron. 20:25, Soyra-pp ; 28:8, . 
SOWT-AN ; 30:27, DYN-NN- 


2) The use of [{& with a word in one place and its omission from the same 


word in a similar, if not a parallel, construction. Over an hundred examples 


belong here. They are to be found in all kinds of composition, in prose and 
poetry, in history and prophecy. They occur in at least twenty-three books. 
Ex.2:7 (OT-NN 2 py. 
9 9977 TNT APM. 
Lev. 26:42 IF93-FN VID - 
44 m3 HN. 
Deut. 17:2 PUTAN AW)? WR - ® 
gh yw aya - 
Josh. 18:2 ON2M°NN IPI WR. 
7 ONIN WP... {TIN W- 
1 Sam. 2:15 S9OAT-AN Mop" ODD) 02: 
16 nT OVD wp wp. 
1 Kgs. 15:5 QUAN TW IWY We. 


11 WT SON Wy. 
Isa. 40:13 TIT? AYN fan - 
42:1 VOL ae): 


Isa. 49:21 FOXY %-45) 1979. 
21 271 71 TON). 
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Jer. 28:3 FN OD 9D-9D-NN Iw. 
6 marys 9D sw. 


Ezek. 18:2 ut SWOT-AN DOWD OMN. 
mn Swen own. 
Amos 3:1 ioe TDITAAN yD. 
4:1 mr D5 wpe. 
Zech. 2:1 9}SY"FAN NWN). 
5 YY NWN. 
Ps. 102:16 AYA OWN O39 IND. 
22° a ow pea HD. 
Heel. 1:18 vIITD YDO-AN OAM. 
17 ADDN Ayr %95 AIAN). 
Ezra 6:19 ADAAAN ADN-ID wy. 
20 mopar yn. 
Neh. 6:1 FDINNAAN NID 'D-. 
6 FANON AND ON. 
2 Chron. 18:4 FT IDIAAN DVD NI-wI4. 
18 rm alm tain =n 1) 2a 
2 Chron. 32:14 MQ YOy-NN OYA. 
15 myn ioy ond. 


It is to be noted, in the examples cited, that the word before which the AX 


is wanting, follows the construction in which the particle stands before the same 
word. But the cases, in which the word before which the [XX is omitted pre- 
cedes, are equally as numerous. Here belong the following: 


Gen. 19:6 YAN TD NAN. 
10 ID NOINAAN). 
Ex. 9:5 ma ADs An wy. 
6 AIT ADIAAAN AN wy”. 
Lev. 13:6 VA iON 
14:8 Y5-FS AWA 035)- 
Num. 6:9 MIND od IwNIT ADD. 
11 NTT DVD WNITN wp. 
Judg. 3:12 mn oy PIN Mwy. 
12 NN OPPS PYINA-NN Iwy-D- 
1Sam. 6:7 FADS ON AND on On Dw. 
10 myo 355 onvo-nx). 
1 Sam. 8:9 Soon oben on? nn. 
10:25 FDO DAwD AN OND 137°. 
1 Kgs. 6:1 TA AIT JI"- 
é DYIT-AN 73". 


ST be fore haes AGH eee 
PTA keh aa oS Walblt e a 
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2 Kgs. 5:6 Ne JoecON TBD XI". 
7 ADDATAN IRWIN TWID NID 77- 
Isa. 44:21 Ipy? TINT 
48:14 FONTN WIT OI %- 
Jer. 7:3 o>>>yn) ODD97 IID. 
5 DDOOYO-NN) DIDITNAN IDO - 
Jer. 48:47 BNW MSY Naw). 


49:6 NDYID NIIV-NN DWN). 
Ezek. 45 ONTWITNID PY Nw. 
6 ATT. YN ONY). 
Ezek. 41:2 ON DYIIN IDIN 4D". 
4 SON DWP) ISINNN 179"). 
Ps. 99:5 WON ANT IN. 
100:2 FANWD AWN Wy. 
Prov. 22:23 DPT By ire! 
23:11 JON DITNN I YNIT- 
1 Chron. 7:16 wd Ww’ NN - 
23 AYN We-NN NIN. 
2 Chron. 35:16 Appar mwy>. 
17 ADATAAN ONIwINHIID Ww. 


Upon the supposition that AX was used to give additional force to the word 
or words before which it stands, its omission in the similar or parallel construc- 
tion in the above examples does not admit of an easy explanation. If in the one 
case, in order to bring out the emphasis that should be upon the word, the pres- 
ence of the [NX were necessary, its presence would, for the same reason, seem to 
be essential in the second case. All difficulty, however, disappears, if we assume 
that, whatever its original force, WX came to be used only asa sign which the 
writer or speaker, might, according to his fancy or inclination, use or not use. 

8) The absence of [{X& before words which the writer desired to make as 
emphatic as possible. If NX could have contributed to that end, the writer cer- 
tainly would have made use of the same. That in so many cases he did not is 
strong presumptive evidence that [JX is powerless to give additional force to the 
word before which it stands, that it is only a sign “ to call attention to what was 
already direct and definite.” 

Of the many examples which come under this head, only a few can be noted 
here. ‘ 

(1) Gen. 27:36, 93A573 np? MY mat). The taking away of his blessing 
was to Esau the crowning evidence of Jacob’s supplanting him. Nevertheless 


IPVD73 stands without FY. 


ae eee Ue ae 


pect 


oc 
\ 


ea 


4 


» dead Oh Whey 


ay 


ORR Uae ee 


aca eae 


Te Ne eee 


Ro Se a 
\} - = i) ae ¥ 
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(2) 1 Kgs, 22:13, J49599 NIDS. “To call Micaiah,” the very last person 
whom the king of Israel desired to have present at the council. 

(3) Isa. 81:7, DTP NY DD YON WON POND NIA OD 1D. 
His idols in which he had put all confidence—these as being powerless to help, he 
will, in the day when the Assyrian hosts shall invest the city, cast away. 

(4) Isa. 48:3, IAAT IND MGW IT. “The former things I long ago 
made known.” That ‘‘the former things” were for the speaker emphatic 
appears from the position of FAWN V7; but the [AW is absent. 

(5) Jer. 51 3, PNSY-55 WINNT. “Destroy ye all her host ” (viz., all the 
host of Babylon). 

(6) Ezek. 5:10, OSX JOON’ O99). The superiority of the father to the 

- son,* whom the latter should hold in honor and veneration, was with the Hebrew 
a fundamental truth; but in the times to which the prophet alludes, all this will 
be changed. So completely will the sons be transformed by the terrible straits to 
which Jerusalem is reduced, that they will devour (even) their fathers.t| O[\3N 
should, therefore, have been made as emphatic as possible. 

(7) Ezek. 21:31, FIYYNA DI NDI WOM. “I will remove the 
mitre and will lift up (from the head) the crown.”? The mitre and the crown 
were symbols, the former of the priestly caste, the latter of the kingly order. But 
even these, although to do so involved the breaking up of the caste and the order, 
it was Yahweh’s declared purpose to remove. 

(8) Ezek. 26:4, "YAO Wari’). ‘‘ And they shall destroy the walls of 
Tyre.” 

(9) Hos. 2:8, NYDN NS reps). ‘ And her paths she shall not find.” 
The paths in which she had been accustomed to walk—these,.so completely will 
Yahweh hedge her about, she will not be able to find. 

(10) Joel 2:13, A595 Wap). You have been rending your garments ; 
put now “ rend your hearts.” A‘ 

(11) Amos 1:5, DWT PPID MAW). ‘“ And I will break in pieces the bar 
of Damascus.” ; 

(12) Amos 5:21, O95°3M °MDND. ‘ Your feats” (in which you find so great 
delight and satisfaction—even these) ‘‘ I despise.” 

(13) Amos 8:9, "TY WOW ANAT). “ And I will cause the sun to go 
in at mid-day.” 

(14) Mic. 6:5, FR? Mp7 npr 1yID?. ‘*Tn order to know the righteous 
acts of Yahweh.” 

(15) Nah. 1:4, S907 AYN). “And all the rivers, he will dry up.” 
The drying up of the rivers, what a striking proof of his control over nature ! 


* Of. Matt, 22:42, 43. 
+ Whether the prophet’s language is in fact to be taken literally or figuratively is, so far as 
this interpretation is concerned, immaterial, 
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(16) Zeph. 3:19, (3px Msgs). “And her that was driven away (even 
that one) I will gather.’’ 

(17) Ps. 9:2, PMNIDI-73 SIDON. “I will recount all thy wonderful 
works.” 

(18) Prov. 14:31, INWy qqn ln} pey. “He that oppresseth the poor 
it, reproacheth his maker.” 
oe (19) Job 37:14, SYN FANT AINA. “ Give ear fo Mes Job.” From Blihw’s ay 

Oe point of view, FUN} certainly should have been made as emphatic as possible. 

’ (20) 1 Chron. 11:19, FWN ONT DWINT OTT. “Shall I drink the 


blood of these men ?”’ 


(21) 2 Chron. 34:15 FA)? PISS CARY ANNAN WD. “The book.of the 
law I (Hilkiah the priest) found in the house of Yahweh.” 


ADDITIONAL EXAMPLES. 


BX OUS Oka oO ket tenes hel cae ee icles t be ee fe ek Tee Fu hm toe be 
Bx, 23:19... - NNN Vast bf |B es Haat lego piles Daly Ac Dow FIPIN 
Bec 1S.q en len ves, PVP eek ee t078) ae eee Wy DN 
Devet4neG cius.ics wcduto aatee STON dlizek (8:18.50 Goer et eee plek bane' 
eat MSS ioe o ticy a sk kerio A357 ibizek 718 scence eee Tox-55 


ey 


yas. So ee ee ne Sith doel 44.) oc e eee we nae eyiay n 
ASAI 230k crore corteros anette “TION? > Amos:9:1 2400 ce sete oe ee ee bal yi 
DTK fA O2A. Oi icere orst ese sist atits. cha tavatats we MiG od 68. comer tale bavctce ene mw 
Deka 02:19 WE de cw atlys rane jaan fm x DAPPES ATM b: sei eh Gee aN AR ym 
ICRI Wage e iS angers ae PINON Ps. 46:5....... Sho Meet tee DON Wy 

2 Kas. 10:8.:...055<. 20-33 SNOT) i TOD. LOI cocesecsinas sree oe eee mor 
2K gS, 22:85. 5 cee see TAD “Dan. 9:65... ap wap Wyn 
Bsa e82-0!. Wo a touts yi matabe ee "WD Neh. 7:5.........0.-5225. YO DD 
Sa AOU icia elas lets tlelohietershs PAN 2 Chrons29:15 se osc mim m3 
Ts8 15828). oi ut ate 3 bs tte eit YOM 2 Chron. 36:23.. PONT MI9ID-95 


Rem. A. But having lost its original force, why was FN retained? To 
point out the Accusative. The Accusative ending having been lost, there was no 
other way to indicate the same. 

Rem. B. s) also is occasionally used as the sign of the Accusative. 

Rem. C. To PX as the sign of the Accusative, there corresponds, in Ara- 
maic, the particle 9 (which is also used as Preposition). Cf. Dan. 2:12; 7:25. 

Rem. D. In Aramaic, in addition to 5, a common sign of the Accusative - 
is J’, which, without doubt, is to be connected etymologically with PR. 

i Rem. E, In the Arabic, UI » Which goes back to the same root as do 


= 
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DN and FANN, is used only with pronominal suffixes. The Accusative ending 
having been retained in the Arabic, there was no call to use a separate particle to 
indicate that the noun following was in the Accusative. 

Rem. F. It is claimed that PAW has the force of “namely.” That fact 
would, if ever, appear when the particle was used with an Accusative in apposi- 
tion with a preceding Accusative. In the following examples, AN seems to have 
that force: 

(1) Gen. 17:8, Pee PIN-2D Palys narnia {WN . “The land of thy sojourn- 
ings, viz., all the land of Canaan.” 

(2) Ex. 22:24, Voy IPMN DY. If ye shall lend to my people, viz., the 
poor with thee.”” The prohibition enjoined is to be connected merely with lend- 
ing to the poor. 

(3) Josh. 6:26, FV" AN FANT Vy. “And who shall (re-)build this city, 
viz., Jericho.” 

(4) Jer. 7:15, DY9DN Ut OD DX DDSAN-S5. “All your brethren, viz., 
all the seed of Ephraim.’’ 

(5) Jer. 31:7, 539u FIN’ AN yoy. ‘Save, O Yahweh, thy people, 
viz., the remnant of Israel.”’ 

(6) Ezek. 34:23, 39 OSD) TAN.---TAN AY). ‘And I will cause to 
arise a (lit. one) shepherd, viz., my servant David.” 

(7) Zech. 10:3, 9 DYS-AS VTP. “For Yahweh (God of) hosts will 
visit his flock, viz., the house of Judah.”’ 

(8) Zech. 11:10, OYS"NN 99H. And I took my staff, viz., beauty.” 

(9) Esth. 2:18, "NON FANwWY AN....Sy43 Mow. “And the king made 
a great feast, viz., the feast of Esther.” 

(10) Dan. 11:2, 1” mp>D AN 55. ‘He will stir up the whole (world), 
viz., the Kingdom of Javan.” 

But in many such cases, NX, as “namely,” would be wholly out of place. 
(cf. examples below). This fact, therefore, discredits those in which FX seems 
to have that force and makes it extremely improbable that such can be its force in 
the cases which do not come under this head. 

(1) Gen. 6:9, FD“) ONAN OWN. Shem, Ham, and Japheth are 
in apposition with 0995 fWwSv’. Each name is preceded by the particle. But 
we cannot give to the same the force of “ namely,” translating, ‘‘ And Noah begat 
three sons, viz., Shem, viz., Ham, and viz., Japheth.” ) 

(2) Ex. 35:10-19. A series of Accusatives, twenty-five and more, in apposi- 
tion with ‘"wN-55 inv. 10. Each Accusative is preceded by MN. Certainly 
the force of the particle is not that of ‘‘ namely.’’ 

(3) Jer. 3:24. Loose construction. Nevertheless DOTAD-“AN) OINS"AN 
DANIAN) DAVIS-AN are in apposition with IPMIIN yy. But it 


Wohld be absurd to translate, senile your flocks, and viz., your Y herds, vin, your 
sons, and viz., your daughters.” ets 
(4) 2 Chron. 13:19. A statement that Abijal fl elotenat the feet 8 es 
 PIDY-DN TI N ONIN. HG, 
For other examples, see Gen. 1:16; Ex. 30:3; 31:7-11; 37:16,26; 38:3; Ley. 
26:16; Num. 4:14; 25:8; 31:8; Deut. 4:48; Isa. 87:12; 39:2 ; Jer. 15:3; 16:5; 32:. 
11; 41:10; 48:6; 51:28; Ezek. 16:53; 1 Chron. 6:42-46 and 2 Chron. ioc le 1:19. 


[To be Continued.] 


ABSTRACT OF THREE PAPERS READ AT THE ORIENTAL 
CONGRESS.* 


ON THE NABATAEAN INSCRIPTIONS IN THE SINAITIC PENINSULA. 


Whereas the number of Nabataean inscriptions copied by previous travelers 
scarcely comes up to 300, Prof. Euting succeeded last spring in adding 700 to the 
collection. He achieved this success simply because he traveled as an Arab, and 
climbed barefooted along the rocks in places overlooked by other collectors. Also 
of many inscriptions previously known he brought home better copies and 
squeezes yielding the novel and important result that some of the inscriptions 
were found to be dated. Thus, one showing the year 126, ‘‘ being the year of the 
three emperors,” agrees according to the era of Bosra, which commences in the 
year 111 A. D., with 237 of our era. The other bears the date 85 (= A. D. 196). 
As compared with Glaser’s S. Arabian inscriptions, these Nabataean inscriptions 
are not important on account of their age any more than by their contents, for 
they mostly convey only greetings and names. But they furnish valuable mate- 
rial for tracing the history of the origin of Arabic writing. The writers of those 
stone records were, in his opinion, neither shepherds nor pilgrims, but merchants 
who, while returning from a caravan journey (perhaps from S. Arabia to Petra), 
found a temporary resting for their camels in these valleys so rich in pasturage. 

"These merchants, well acquainted with writing, would while away their time by 
inscribing their names upon the rocks, with greetings to those who might follow 
in their wake. Pror. J. EUTING. 


SO-CALLED KAPPADOKIAN CUNEIFORM TABLETS. 


In 1881 Mr. Pinches drew attention to two Cuneiform tablets, said to come 
from Kappadokia, one of which was in the British Museum, the other in the 
Louvre. They were written in a peculiar form of Cuneiform script, and did not 
seem to be in the Assyrian language; Mr. Pinches concluded therefore that they 
represented the ancient language of Kappadokia. The following year Prof. 
Ramsay was starting on a tour of exploration in eastern Asia Minor, and I asked 
him to inquire for Cuneiform tablets. His inquiries proved fruitless, however ; 
but just before he left Kaisariyeh he noticed some tablets in a shop which he 
bought for a small sum of money. On his return to England, he handed them 
over tome. I found that they were similar to the two tablets published by Mr. 


* From Triibner’s Record. No. 247. 
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) 
Pinches, and published transliterations of them in the Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology, November, 1883. The tablets are now in the British Museum. 

Since then I have myself purchased some Kappadokian texts, others have 
been obtained by Dr. Peters for the University of Pennsylvania, while more than 
twenty are in the collection of M. Golénischeff at Petersburg. The latter are 
mostly in a very perfect condition, and as some of them are written in the more 
ordinary type of cuneiform, a comparison of the latter with what may be termed 
the Kappadokian script has enabled M. Golénischeff and myself to identify the 
Kappadokian characters to which a false value or no value at all had previously 
been assigned. As soon as the true values of the characters were ascertained, I 
found that the language of the tablets was an Assyrian dialect, which presented 
several phonetic peculiarities and contained words which are probably of foreign 
origin. The phonetic peculiarities agreed with those of certain of the Tel el- 
Amarna texts from Northern Syria, as, for instance, the substitution of Gimél for 
K6ph. Morever, the forms of the characters resemble those of the Syrian tablets 
from Tel el-Amarna, and since the Kappadokian tablets contain phrases which 
are common in the Tel el-Amarna texts, but are unknown in Assyrian of later 
date, we may conclude that the library from which they are derived was founded 
in the same age as that of the Tel el-Amarna collection. It was probably situated 
in the country called ‘‘ Khanu the greater,”’ by the Assyrians, mention of which is 
made in a letter of Assur-yuballidh of Assyria to the Egyptian king. 

A large proportion of the proper names occurring in the Kappadokian texts ; 
are compounded with the name of Assur, and so imply that the library belonged 
to an Assyrian colony. Some of the foreign names found in them are said to be 
those of gari or “‘strangers.”” The title of limmw is also met with. All the tab- + 
lets I have examined relate to commercial transactions, principally to the lending 
of money. One of them is a quittance for the receipt of a large amount of lead. 

Rev. A. H. Sayce, M. A. ‘ 


ON SOME LATER BABYLONIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


e 

The Rev. J. N. Strassmaier, 8. J., laid before the meeting a small collection 
of Babylonian inscriptions and made a few remarks upon them. The collection 
contained one inscription of Marduk-aplu-iddin (722-710 B. C.), one of Sargon 
(710-705 B.C.) three of Hsarhaddon (681-667 B. C.), three of Sumas-sum-ukin 
(667-647 B. C.), four of Kandalanu (Kineladanos of the Canon of Ptolemzus, 647- 
625 B. C.) four of Labasi-Marduk, the son of Neriglissar (556 B. C.), six of Xerzes 
(485-464 B. C.), ten of Artaxerxes (464-423 B. C.), a letter of Nir to his brother 
Iddin-Bel from the year 164 of the Seleucide era (= 148 B. C.), and a small 
inscription in Babylonian characters, but apparently in a new language, hitherto 
unknown. The texts with a transliteration will appear in the Transactions of the 
Congress. Rev. J. N. SrRASSMAIER. 


>BOOK + NOTICES.< 


THE ESARHADDON CYLINDERS.* 


The second volume of Schrader’s Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek containing the 
transliterations and translations of the historical inscriptions of the New Assyrian 
empire has made its appearance. The texts of Tiglath-pileser III. and the Weight 
of Shalmaneser IV. are translated by Schrader; the Sargon texts by Peiser; Pe 
those of Sennacherib by Carl Bezold; the Esarhaddon Cylinders by Abel anes Ti 
Winckler, and the texts of Asurbanipal by Jensen. hy 

At ae time, I wish to examine Cylinders A, B and Ct of the Esarhaddon ae 
inscriptions as edited by Abel and Winckler. Bech attention will be given to We 
the text, and later a few of their translations will be considered. 

A.I.1sqq. Abel’s restoration of the first lines of this text is very doubtful. 
There does not seem to be room on the original for so long an introduction, cf. 
AET,t 28. ‘ 

A. 1.31. He accepts my reading [Kar-AStr]-ah-iddin-na. 

A. 1.53. Abel reads with Rawl., Budge and Pinches, cf. AFT, 28. The 
original is badly rubbed and hence very unsatisfactory. 


4 f A. 1.55 and 56. Abel accepts my reading of these two lines, cf. AZT, 28, 29 ; 
ee Cf., on the other hand, Hommel.2 
aie A.ID.1. Read... .id-ki-e-u, ef. C/ II. 8 and AET, 29. 

i : A. II. 45. Read at the end of line bél bélé. I have omitted this correction 


to the text in AHT.,29. Abel translates correctly : der nicht ftirchtete den Namen 
des Herrn der Herren. 

A. II. 58. Cf. Pinches’ statement in AFT, 30. 

A. III. 2. Abel accepts my reading, viz.: u-ra-a. So also Pinches, AHJ, 30. 
Delitzsch is inclined to think that this word does not occupy the whole line. Cf. 


Budge, HE. 
A. III. 46. Abel reads a-hu-ta(?); cf. my a-hu-lap(?), AZZ, 30. 3 
A. III. 59. Abel reads Suk-lul Sam-na(?), and in a foot-note remarks that the Bie 


reading Suk-lul-u-ti is possible. The former is to be referred. 

A. IV.2. Here Abel accepts Delitzsch’s reading,|| cf. AHL, 30. | 

A.IV.8. Abel here and Winckler in the parallel passage B. IV. 3 accept my 
reading bit MUN = bit dabti, AZ, 30. 

A. IV. 60. Abel remarks that I have omitted this line in my edition of ae 
original of ©, col. IV., last line. I could not read it in the original of C. It is, 


* Die Inschrift der Prismen A und ©, von Ludwig Abel; die Inschrift des zerbrochenen 
Prismas B, von Hugo Winckler in Schrader’s Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, Band II., 1890, pp. 
124-151. 

+ These gentlemen have accepted the nomenclature of HHBRAICA, IV., No. 3. 

+ AEI. = my Cylinder A of the Esarhaddon Inscriptions. 

§ Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens, p. 24: Dass an dieser Stelle nicht an Aegypten zu 
denken und deshalb etwa ina iti nachal vor mat musri zu erganzen ist, wird schon dadurch 
widerlegt, dass Aegypten bei Asarhaddon stets musur (nicht musri) heisst. 

| Cf. Lit. Centralblatt, May 21st, 1881. 
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however, to be restored from B. V.7. Of. AHI, 35, where Pinches incorrectly 
reads ir (or ni) instead of a’. I have restored a in A. IV. 60 and corrected — 
Pinches’ reading in Hesratica, IV. 3, p. 154. Abel must have overlooked both — 
of these references. Winckler, on the other hand, in B. V. 7 reads only ni-ru 
Xu-a-tu...., 1. e., incorrectly ni for a, etc. ‘ : 

A. V.15 and VI. 2. Here Abel follows Strass, AVAAW., No. 2359 and reads 
isu a-tap-pi, but cf. my a-bi-me, which is, I think, to be preferred. 

A. V.49. Abel reads with me Su-te-mu-du-ti and translates correctly “hoch- 
ragenden(?).” 2a 

A. VI. 39. Abel accepts Delitzsch’s reading am-ki-ra in AFL, 32. 

A. VI. 40. Abel reads with me u-$a-ax-ki. Delitzsch reads u-Sa-ki. 

B. I. 1. Winckler reads u-Xar-rit-ma u-Sa-as-ri-ha [bi-ki-ta?], but cf. 
AET, 32. é 
~ 8B. 1. 3. Winckler reads ni-pi-ir with Delitzsch (AZS.,? 117), but cf. 
AET, 32. 
~ B.I1.9. I read here gir-ri-i-ka as over against Delitzsch’s ga-ri-i-ka. This 
reading has been accepted by Haupt and Pinches, who examined this passage 
with me in 1888; cf. Haupt’s note in nee? p. 167. Winckler also accepts my 
reading. 

B. I. 15. Read (issuru) si-si-in-ni instead of Winckler’s si-er-in-ni (so 
Delitzsch also). Cf. AFT.,32; Haupt in BSS., 19, 167, where he accepts ny reading. 

B. I. 16. Here AWohetler reads the original as in AH, 32, 33, viz.: ha->-ri-si _ 
and regards the ha and si with me as scribal errors for za and ia. 

B.1. 26. Cf. AFT. 33; also for B. L, 27, cf. AH, 33. Delitzsch reads 
i-tak-ka-lu. 

B. II. 1. Here Winckler accepts Pinches’ reading in AETL, 33. 

B. II. 30. Here Winckler reads with me na-du-u erainee Delitzsch’s Xit- 
ku[nu], PD., 283. 

B. III. 5. Here bar-ha....is added by Winckler. 

iB. IV. 1 and 2 are read with ALT, 34. 

B.IV.3. Here Winckler accepts my bit-dabti as Abel in A. IV. 8. 

B. IV. 19-22. The list of kings in Winckler’s text is identical to a sign with 
the names as given by me in AFT, 34. 

B. IV. 24. Here Winckler has accepted Pinches’ reading in AKT, 34. 

B. V.7. Here Winckler is in error, cf. remarks above on A. IV., 60. It is 
difficulty to see how this most important line could have been passed over. 

B.V.11. Cf. my reading AFL, 35, Winckler accepts all the changes, but 
omits the last part of the line. 

I have noticed the most important textual readings in both Abel’s and Winck- 
ler’s transliterations. With the exception of a-hu-lap, si-si-in-ni, and perhaps 
one or two others of little importance, they have accepted all of my changes in 
the texts as published in I. and III. R., and they have not made any additional 
changes. In other words, from a textual stand-point, nothing new has been added 
to AFI. In several cases, a step backward has been taken, e. g., si-er-in-ni and 
ni-ru guatu for a’ru %u’atu, etc., in B. V. 7. 

I can only notice a few of the most important mistranslations. In a great 
many cases it is impossible to obtain from the translations the author’s deriva- 
tions, e. g., emu mabhur = firchteten jener; ni-i-tu il-me-%u (B. II. 4)=den 
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belagerte er. The ilmeSu means this in itself, but what is the ni-i-tu? In this 
way Winckler especially has passed over almost all of the difficult passages: 

a ef. also II. 9, where my translation is incorrect; V. 7, the most important line in 
_ the column for the right understanding of this passage, etc. 

In A. I. 39, Abel’s translation “den die Gotter verlassen hatten ” is impossible 
_ from the syntactical stand-point. It should be read: who had forsaken the gods. 
le eB gives no sense; cf. my attempt to translate this line and especially 
Delitzsch’s notes in AW. xitlax ahamis. 

A. VI. 35 should be transliterated ina takulti u kiréti and translated: with 
eating and feasting. Abel’s auf Sesseln(?) und Polstern(?) is of course impossi- — 
ble. I read ta-zir-ti in AZT. but translated correctly. In my original anaes 

it was read ta-kul-ti. For A. VI. 40, cf. BSS., p. 323.* ; 
__ Both the texts and the translations of these inscriptions are, for the most part, — 
correct and they will be of great service to Assyriologists fa eepecially to his- 

. porns who are not acquainted with the Assyrian language. 


= Ropert FRANcIS HARPER. 
Yale University. 


fee is ot * Gu-la-a was very well known to me before this reference was in print. I read 8amnu réstu 
_ §Samnu gu-la-a, i. e., principal oil, fine oil, i. e., more freely, the best oil. 
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